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Those who desire to train 
their dogs to the highest state 
of efficiency either as compan- 
ions or for hunting will find 
easily understood and practical 
instructions on the subjects of 
general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work 
on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, 
etc. 

There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, ken- 
nel management, preparation for and 
handling in the show ring, diseases 
and treatment and many hints and 
instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners. Price, in car- 
tridge board cover, $1.00. 









THE AIREDALE 


This instructive and interesting 
work covers the history, breeding 
and training of these useful dogs. 
It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. 













MODERN BREAKING 


Every phase of the subject has been 
carefully covered and the important les- 
sons are illustrated by photographs from 
life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a success- 
ful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of 
Training, Setters vs. Pointers, Seléc- 
tion of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
clature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 


self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing Ranging, 
Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and 


Vices, Conditioning Don’ts. 

Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Price, cartridge board 
cover, $1.00. 





GUNCRAFT 
By Wm. A: Bruette 


The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with a scientific accuracy, and 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fit- 
ting, the master eye, defects in vision and 
other important: questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable either the expert or the amateur to determine 
if he is shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide upon one 
that does. The secret of success in trap shooting as well as the peculi- 
arities in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, 
the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and the 
duck family are illustrated by drawings and 
described in a way that will facilitate the 
amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- 
ing. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. 
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Here’s Something Every Breeder 
and Dog Owner Needs 


Three of the books listed on this page 
should be in every sportsman’s library. | 
**The Modern Kennel Record’’ really 
is ‘‘just what every breeder or dog 
owner needs.”’ . 





















Price of Books $1.00 each, or you can 
have your choice of any one of the four, 
together with a year’s subscription to 
“Forest & Stream,” for $2.00. 






















*¢ Just what I have been looking for,” says every 
breeder and dog ownerwho sees ‘‘ The Modern 
Kennel Record.” Built on the modern loose- 
leaf system, handsomely bound in Red Morocco, 
compact enough to be carried in the pocket, 
and filled with carefully prepared blanks that 
enable the owner to immediately register pedi- 
grees and record stud visits, whelps, sales, 
winnings, and all minor transactions. Size, 
614x3 inches. The covers will last a lifetime. 
The blanks can be removed or renewed at will. 


Price, in Red Morocco, $1.00 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN CANADA 


THERE IS MORE REAL COMFORT TO BE FOUND IN A BIRCH BARK CAMP THAN 
IN THE MOST LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED AND CAREFULLY APPOINTED DWELLING 


OOSE-HUNTING, if. it has no other 

advantages, at least leads a man to 

solitude and the woods, and life in 
the woods tends to develop many excellent 
qualities which are not invariably produced 
by what we are pleased to call our civiliza- 
tion. It makes a man patient and able to 
bear constant dis- 
appointments; it 
enables him to en- 
dure hardships 
with indifferenee, 
and it produces a 
feeling of self-re- 
liance which is 
both pleasant and ser- 
viceable. True luxury, 
to my mind, is only to be 
found in such a life. No 
man who has not experienced 
it knows what an exhilarat- 
ing feeling it is to be entirely inde- ; 
pendent of weather, comparatively indif- 
ferent to hunger, thirst, cold, and heat, and 
to feel himself capable, not only of sup- 
porting existence, but of enjoying life 
thoroughly, and that by the mere exercise 
of his own faculties. 

Happiness consists in having few wants 
and being able, to satisfy them, and there 
is more real comfort to be found in a 
birch-bark camp than in the most luxu, 
riously furnished and carefully appointed 
dwelling. Such a home I have often 
helped to make. It does not belong to any 
recognized order of architecture, although 
it may fairly claim an ancient origin. To 
erect it requires no great exercise of skill, 
and calls for no training in art schools. 
The material for its construction is found 
in every part of the Canadian forests. I 
will briefly describe its construction. 





many ways. The best plan is to 
build it in the form of a square, 
varying in size according to the number 
of inhabitants that you propose to accom- 


A BIRCH-BARK camp is made in 


By THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN 


modate. Having selected a suitable level 
spot and cleared away the shrubs and rub- 
bish, you proceed to make four low walls 
composed of two or three small suitable- 
sized pine logs laid one on the other, and 
on these little low walls so constructed you 
raise the frame-work of the camp. This 
consists of light thin poles, 
the lower ends being stuck 
into the upper surface of the 
pine trees which form the 
walls, and the upper ends 
leaning against and support- 


ing each other. The next operation is to 
strip large sheets of bark off the birch 
trees, and thatch these poles with them to 
within a foot or two of the top, leaving a 
sufficient aperture for the smoke to escape. 
Other poles are then laid upon the sheets 
of birch-bark to keep them in their places. 
A small door-way is left in one side, and 














a door is constructed out of slabs of wood, 
or out of the skin of some animal. The 
uppermost log is hewn through with an 
ax, so that the wall shall not be incon- 
veniently high to step over, and the hut is 
finished. Such a camp is perfectly imper- 
vious to wind or weather, or, rather, can 
be made so by filling 
up the joints and 
cracks between the 
sheets of. birch-bark 
and the interstices be- 
tween the pine logs 
with moss and dry 
leaves. You next level 
off the ground inside, 
and on the three sides 
of the square strew it 
thickly with the small 
tops of the sapin, or Can- 
ada balsam fir, for a breadth of 
about four feet; then take some long 
pliant ash saplings or withy rods and peg 
them down along the edge of the pine tops 
to keep your bed or carpet in its place, 
leaving a bare space in the center of the 
hut, where you make your fire. Two or 
three rough slabs of pine, to act as shelves, 
must then be fixed into the wall, a couple 
of portage-straps, or tump-lines stretched 
across, on which to hang your clothes, and 
the habitation is complete. 


OUGHT, perhaps, to explain what a 

“portage-strap” and a “portage” are. 

Many French and Spanish words have 
become incorporated with the English lan- 
guage in America. The Western cattle- 
man, or farmer, speaks of his farm or 
house as his “ranche,” calls the inclosure 
into which he drives his stock a “corral,” 
fastens his horse with a “lariat,” digs an 
“acequia” to irrigate his land, gets lost in 
the “chapparal,” instead of the bush, and 
uses commonly many other Spanish words 
and expressions. No hunter or trapper 
talks of hiding anything; he “caches” it, 
and he calls the place where he has stowed 
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away a little store of powder, flour, or 
some of the other necessaries of life, a 
“cache.” The French word “prairie,” as 
everybody knows, has: become part and 
parcel of the English language. Indians 
and half-breeds, who never heard French 
spoken in their lives, greet each other at 
meeting and parting with the salutation 
“bo-jour” and “adieu.” And so the word 
“portage” has come to be generally used 
to denote the piece of dry land separating 
two rivers or lakes over which it is neces- 
sary to carry canoes and baggage when 
traveling through the country in summer. 
Sometimes it is literally translated and 
called a “carry.” 

Another French word, “traverse,” is fre- 
quently used in canoeing, to signify a large 
unsheltered piece of water which it is nec- 
essary to cross. A deeply laden birch- 
bark canoe will not stand a great deal of 
sea, and quite a heavy sea gets up very 


rapidly on large fresh-water lakes, so that 
a long “traverse” is a somewhat formidable 
matter. You may want toseross a lake, say 
five or six miles in width, but of such a 
size that it would take you a couple of 
days to coast all round. That open stretch 
of water would be called a “traverse.” 
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The number and length of the portages 
on any canoe route, and the kind of trail 
that leads over them, are important mat- 
ters to consider in canoe traveling. A 
man, in giving information about any jour- 
ney, will enter into most minute particu- 
lars about them. He will say, “you go up 
such-and-such a river,” and he will tell 
you all about it,—where there are strong 
rapids, where it is very shallow, where 
there are deep still reaches in which the 
paddle can be used, and where you must 
pole, and so forth. Then he will tell you 
how you come to some violent rapid or 
fall that necessitates a “portage,” and ex- 
plain exactly how to strike into the eddy, 
and shove your canoe into the bank at a 
certain place, and take her out there, and 
how long the “portage” is; whether the 
trail is good or bad, or no trail at all; and 
so on with every “portage” on the route. 

Carrying canoes and baggage across the 
“portage” is arduous work. A birch-bark 
canoe must be treated delicately, for it is 
a very fragile creature. You allow it to 
ground very carefully, step out into the 
water, take out all the bales, boxes, pots, 
pans, bedding, rifles, etc., and lift up the 
canoe bodily, and turn her upside down 
for a few minutes to drain the water out. 
The Indian then turns her over, grasps the 
middle thwart with both hands, and with 
a sudden twist of the wrists heaves her 
up in the air, and deposits her upside down 
on his shoulders, and walks off with his 
burden. An ordinary-sized Mic-Mac or 
Melicite canoe, such as one man can easily 
carry, weighs about seventy or eighty 
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pounds, and .will take two men and about 
six hundred or seven hundred pounds. 


HE impedimenta are carried in this 
manner: A blanket, doubled to a suit- 
able size, is laid upon the ground; 
you take your portage-strap, or tump-line, 
as it is sometimes called, which is com- 
posed of strips of webbing or some such 
material, and is about twelve feet long, a 
length of about two feet in the center be- 
ing made of a piece of broad, soft leather; 
you lay your line on the blanket so that 
the leather part projects and folds the 
edges of the blanket over either portion 
of the strap. You then pile up the articles 
to be carried in the center, double the 
blanket over them, and by hauling upon 
the two parts of the strap bring the blanket 
together at either side, so that nothing can 
fall out. You then cut a skewer of wood, 
stick it through the blanket in the center, 
securely knot the strap at either “end, and 
your pack is made. You have a compact 


, bundle, with the leather portion of the 


portage-strap projecting like a loop, which 
is passed over the head and shoulders, and 
the pack is carried on the back by means 
of the loop which passes across the chest. 
If the pack is very heavy, and the distance 
long, it is usual to make an additional 
band out of a handkerchief or something 
of that kind, to attach it to the bundle, and 






















































pass it across the forehead, so as to take 


some of the pressure off the chest. The 
regular weight of a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s package is eighty pounds; but any 
Indian or half-breed will carry double this 
weight for a considerable distance without 
distress. A tump-line, therefore, forms an 
essential part of the voyageur’s outfit when 
traveling, and it comes in handy, also, in 
camp as a clothes-line on which to hang 
one’s socks and moccasins to dry. 

A camp such as that I have attempted 
to describe is the best that can be built. 
An ordinary camp is constructed in the 
same way, but with this difference, that in- 
stead of being in the form of a square, it 
is in the shape of a circle, and the poles 
on which the bark is laid are stuck into 
the ground instead of into low walls. 
There is not half so much room in such 
a camp as in the former, although the 
amount of material employed is in both 
cases the same. It may be objected that 
the sleeping arrangements cannot be very 
luxurious in camp. A good bed is cer- 
tainly an excellent thing, but it is very 
hard to find a better bed than Nature has 
provided in the wilderness. It would ap- 
pear as if Providence had specially de- 
signed the Canada balsam fir for the pur- 
pose of making a soft couch for tired 
hunters. It is the only one, so far as I 
am aware, of the coniferous trees of North 
America in which the leaves or spiculae 
lie perfectly flat. The consequence of that 
excellent arrangement is, that a bed made 
of the short, tender tips of the Canada 
balsam, spread evenly to the depth of about 
a foot, is one of the softest, most elastic, 
znd most pleasant couches that can be im- 
agined ; and as the scent of the sap of the 
Canada balsam is absolutely delicious, it is 
always sweet and refreshing and undoubted- 
ly somewhat medicinal—which is more than 
can be said for many beds of civilization. 


UNGER is a good sauce. A man 
coming in tired and hungry will find 
more enjoyment in a piece of ‘moose 

meat and a cup of tea than in the most 
luxurious of banquets. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that some of the wild 
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meats of North America cannot be ex- 
celled in flavor and delicacy; nothing, for 
instance, can be better than moose or cari- 
bou, mountain sheep or antelope. The 
“moufle,” or nose of the moose, and his 
marrow-bones are dainties which would 
be highly appreciated by accomplished epi- 
cures. The meat is good, and no better 
method of cooking it has yet been dis- 
covered than the simple one of roasting it 
before a wood fire on a pointed stick. 
Simplicity is a great source of comfort, 
and makes up for many luxuries; and 
nothing can be more simple, and at the 
same time more comfortable, than life in 
such a birch-bark camp as I have attempted 
to describe. In summer-time, and in the 
fall, until the weather begins to get a little 
cold, a tent affords all the shelter that the 
sportsman or the tourist can require. But 
when the leaves are all fallen, when the 
lakes begin to freeze up, and snow covers 
the earth, or may be looked for at any 
moment, the nights become too cold to 
render dwelling in tents any longer desir- 
able: A tent can be used in winter, and I 
have dwelt in one in extreme cold, when 
the thermometer went down as low as 32° 
below zero. It was rendered habitable by 
a little stove, which made it at the same 
time exceedingly disagreeable. A_ stove 
sufficiently small to be portable contained 
only wood enough to burn for an hour 
and a half or so; consequently, some one 
had to sit up all night to replenish it. Now, 
nobody could keep awake, and the result 
was that we had to pass through the un- 
pleasant ordeal of alternately freezing and 
roasting during the whole night. The 
stove was of necessity composed of very 
thin sheet-iron, as lightness was an im- 
portant object, and consequently, when it 
was filled with good birch-wood and well 
under way, it became red-hot, and ren- 
dered the atmosphere in the tent insup- 
portable.. In about half an hour or so it 
would cool down a little, and one would 
drop off to sleep, only to wake in about 
an hour’s time shivering, to find everything 
frozen solid in the tent, and the fire nearly 
out. Such a method of passing the night 
is little calculated to insure sound sleep. 
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In the depth of winter it is quite impos- 
sible to warm a tent from the ontside, 
however large the fire may be. It must be 


| built at such a distance that the canvas 


cannot possibly catch fire, and hence all 
heat is dispersed long before it can reach 
and warm the interior of the tent. -It is 
far better to make a “lean-to” of the can- 
vas, build a large fire, and sleep out in 
the open. A “lean-to” is easily made and 
scarcely needs description. The name ex- 
plains itself. You strike two poles, having 
a fork at the upper end, into the ground, 
slanting back slightly; lay another fir pole 
horizontally between the two, and resting 
in the crotch; then place numerous poles 
and branches leaning against the horizon- 
tal pole, and thus form a frame-work 
which you cover in as well as you can with 
birch-bark, pine boughs, pieces of canvas, 
skins, or whatever material is most handy. 
You build an enormous fire in the front, 
and the camp is complete. A “lean-to” 
must always be constructed with reference 
to the direction of the wind; it serves to 
keep off the wind and a certain amount of 
snow and rain. In other respects it is, as 
the Irishman said of the sedan-chair with 
the bottom out, more for the honor and 
glory of the thing than anything else. For 
all practical purposes, you are decidedly 
living an out-of-doors life. 


LTHOUGH tthe scenery of the great- 

er part of Canada cannot justly be 

described as grand or magnificent, 
yet there is a weird, melancholy, desolate 
beauty about her barrens, a soft loveliness 
in her lakes and forest glades in summer, 
a gorgeousness of color in her autumn 
woods, and a stern, sad stateliness wher 
winter has draped them all with snow, that 
cannot be surpassed in any land. I re- 
member, as distinctly as if I had left it 
but yesterday, the beauty of the camp from 
which I made my first successful expedi- 
tion after moose last calling season. I 
had been out several times unsuccessfully, 
sometimes getting no answer at all; at 
others, calling a bull close up, but failing 
to induce him to show himself; sometimes 
failing on account of a breeze springing 
up, or of the night becoming too much 
overcast and cloudy to enable me to see 
him. My companions had been equally un- 
fortunate. We had spent the best fortnight 
of the season in this way, and had shifted 
our ground and tried everything in vain. 
At last, we decided on one more attempt, 
broke camp, loaded our canoes, and started. 


We made a journey of two days, tra- 
versing many lovely lakes, carrying over 
several portages, and arrived at our des- 
tination about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. We drew up our canoes at one of 
the prettiest spots for a camp I have ever 
seen. It lay beside a little sheltered, se- 
cluded bay at the head of a lovely lake, 
some three or four miles in length. The 
shores near us were clothed with a som- 
ber, dark mass of firs and spruce. Above 
the ordinary level of the forest rose at in- 
tervals the ragged, gaunt form of some 
ancient and gigantic pine that had escaped 
the notice of the lumberman or had proved 
unworthy of his ax. In front of us, and 
to the right, acting as a breakwater to our 
harbor, lay a small island covered with 
hemlock and tamarack trees, the latter 
leaning over in various and most graceful 
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angles, overhanging the water to such an 
extent as sometimes to be almost horizon- 
tal with it. Slightly to the left was a 
shallow spot in the lake marked by a 
growth of rushes, vividly green at the top, 
while the lower halves were of a most 
brilliant scarlet, affording the precise 
amount of warmth and bright coloring 
that the picture required. It is extraor- 
dinary how everything seems to turn to 
brilliant colors in the autumn in these 
northern latitudes. The evening was per- 
fectly still; the surface of the lake, un- 
broken by the smallest ripple, shone like a 
mirror and reflected the coast-line and 
trees so accurately, that it was impossible 
to tell where water ended and land began. 
The love of money and the love of sport 
are the passions ethat lead men into such 
scenes as these. The lumberman, the 
salmon-fisher, and the hunter: in pursuit 
of large game, monopolize the beauties of 
nature in these Canadian wilds. The 
moose (Cervus Alces) and caribou (Cer- 
vus rangifer) are the principal large game 
to be found in Canada. The moose is by 
far the biggest of all existing deer. He 
attains a height of quite eighteen hands, 
and weighs about twelve hundred pounds 
or more. The moose of American is al- 
most, if not quite, identical with the elk 
of Europe, but it attains a greater size. 
The horns especially are much finer than 
those to be found on the elk in Russia, 
Prussia, or the Scandinavian countries. 
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HE moose has many advantages over 

other deer, but it suffers also from 

some terrible disadvantages, which 
make it an easy prey to its great and prin- 
cipal destroyer, man. Whereas among 
most, if not all, the members of the deer 
tribe, the female has but one fawn at a 
birth, the cow-moose generally drops two 
calves—which is much in favor of the race 
The moose is blessed with an intensely 


acute sense of smell, with an almost equally’ 


acute sense of hearing, and it is exceed- 
ingly wary and difficult of approach. On 
the other hand, it is but little fitted to 
move in deep snow, owing to its great 
weight. Unlike the caribou, which has 
hoofs specially adapted for deep snow, the 
moose’s feet’are small, compared with the 
great bulk of the animal. If, therefore, it 
is once found and started when the snow 
lies deep upon the ground, its destruction 
is a matter of certainty; it breaks through 
the snow to solid earth at every step, be- 
comes speedily exhausted, and falls an 
easy prey to men and dogs. 

Again, a large tract of land is necessary 
to supply food for even one moose. In 
summer, it feeds a good deal upon the 
stems and roots of water-lilies, but its 
staple food consists of the tender shoots 
of the moose-wood, ground-maple, alder, 
birch, poplar, and other deciduous trees. 
It is fond of ground-hemlock, and will 
also occasionally browse upon the sapin, 
or Canada balsam fir, and even upon 
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spruce, though that is very rare, and 
I have known them when hard pressed to 
gnaw bark off the trees. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
nearly “settled up.” More and more land 
is cleared and brought under cultivation 
every day; more and more forest cut down 
year by year; and the moose-supporting 
portion of the country is becoming very 
limited in extent. On the other hand, the 
moose is an animal which could easily be 
preserved if only reasonable laws could be 
enforced. It adapts itself wonderfully to 
civilization. A young moose will become 
as tame as a domestic cow in a short time. 

Moose bécome accustomed to the ordi- 
nary noises of a settled country with such 
facility that they may sometimes be found 
feeding within a few hundred yards of a 
road. A railway does not appear to dis- 
turb them at all. I have shot moose within 
sound of the barking of dogs and the 
cackling of geese of a farm-house, in 
places where the animals must have been 
constantly hearing men shouting, dogs 
barking, and all the noises of a settlement. 
Their sense of hearing is developed in a 
wonderful degree, and they appear to be 
possessed of some marvelous power of 
discriminating between innocent sounds 
and noises which indicate danger. On a 
windy day, when the forest is full of 
noises—trees cracking, branches snapping, 
and twigs breaking,—the moose will take 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 568) 
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When I got that wallop I dropped the Whe 


wood and prepared to face the bear. 


nk 


might object to us following his bear. 
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mn I saw the tracks, I was afraid Pete We crossed mountains which were so 


steep I couldn’t go up ’em in high gear. 


“NEWT” GOING LIGHT ON A BEAR TRAIL 


NEWTON NEWKIRK RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES ON A BEAR 
TRAIL WITH ADISCIPLE OF NESSMUK, A GO-LIGHT SPECIALIST 


CRISP November evening found 

me sitting on a log with my chin in 

my hands gazing longingly out 
across the hazy expanse of Lonesome 
Lake whose chill waters were gently lap- 
ping the rocks at my feet. On one side of 
me rested my duffel-bag and on the other 
my rifle in its case. 

The log on which I sat was hardwood, 
but it felt pretty good to me after my five- 
mile hike over the tote-road. from the 
railroad junction. The duffel-bag weighed 
only about 25 pounds when I started, but 
when I finished that tramp it didn’t weigh 
an ounce less than 75! Besides there was 
my rifle whose weight had increased from 
eight pounds to 18! Presently the sun gave 
me a pleasant goodnight smile and bowed 
himself down behind the skyline of rugged 
mountains across the lake. Then a faint 
sundown breeze began to rattle the skele- 
ton leaves of the scrub-oaks behind me. 
Already the farther shore was lost in 
shadow. Fishing the note from my pocket 
I re-read it for the steenth time: 

“Dear Newt—If you want to bag a big 
old he black bear come at once. It’s a 
sure thing—they’re thicker than bees here 
this fall. Leave the train at Pine River 
Junction and follow straight tote-road 
through to Lonesome Lake. Write a few 
days ahead and I’ll meet you with a canoe 
at the end of the tote road. Don’t fail. 

“Your old pal, 
“Hen.” 

“Yeh, you durned ole pelican,” says I, 
addressin’ Hen who wasn’t present, “I’m 
here, but where are you and the canoe?” 
Then I nearly sprained by eyesight rub- 
berin’ out across the lake which was 
growin’ darker and dustier every minute. 
The idea of having to spend the night 
there on the shore didn’t appeal to me in 
the least. All the supper I had was a five- 
cent bar of chocolate I had bought on the 
train. I reflected that with my hunting- 
knife I could rig up a lean-to that would 
at least shed the dew and reflect the heat 
of a fire. The first thing then was a 
blaze, so I got busy. There is nothing 
quite so cheerful when a poor guy is alone 
in the woods as a camp-fire. Besides some 
shivery old bear might wish to sit down 
beside it and warm his shins. 


Copyright by the Author. 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


With some birch-bark kindlings I soon 
had a smudge going and was rustling 
some bigger dry stuff to pile on it when 
something hit me an insulting wallop 
on the back! It felt exactly like a 
bear! Pale with anger I whirled in 
my tracks to deal the impudent brute 
a jolt on the jaw—and there stood Hen 
grinning from ear to ear! “Sorry I’m 
late, ole scout,” says he, grippin’ my hand 
and shakin’ it until my teeth rattled, “but 
I’ve been trailin’ a fool moose all after- 
noon and got a late start from camp. 
Wot’s wrong with you, Newt?—you look 
pale?” “I always look pale when I’m 
mad,” says I, “and it’s a durn good thing 
for the bear you didn’t happen to be that 
you wasn’t him, that’s all!” 


With two paddles we pried our way 
cross Lonesome in less than no time and 
were sitting down in Hen’s comfy log 
shack to as swell a feast as ever uphol- 
stered a hungry man’s department of the 
interior. I’m ashamed to tell you how 
many helpings of deer-steak, baked-beans, 
biscuits and tea I.got on the outside of! 
After we had filled our briars we lounged 
before a cheerful log fire and talked bear. 
“Honest, Newt,” says Hen, “the woods is 
full of em! One farmer near the Junc- 
tion has lost 18 sheep by bears and an- 
other on Pine River 11. Pete Laroux, 
a trapper whose line is eight miles north, 
has trapped seven bears so far and he lost 
an ole golwholloper that Pete says will 
weigh five hundred!” “Will you kindly 
tell me,” says I very sceptical, “how our 
friend Pete managed to weigh this particu- 
lar bear which got away?” 


66 W, there you go!” says Hen in 
disgust. “Lissen! this ole booster 
that got out of Pete’s trap, left 

two claws and toes from his right fore- 

foot. Well, Pete could judge from them 
claws and toes, couldn’t he? Besides, he 

saw his tracks. Why, Newt, hardly a 

night passes I don’t hear bears pokin’ 

around the camp.” “Huh!” huhs I, glanc- 
ing around to see if the door was locked; 

“Well, Hen, how many dozens of bears 

have YOU killed?” “Lemme see?” says 

Hen, squintin’ into the fire and shuttin’ one 

eye like a man who is countin’. Then he 
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decided not to lie: “To tell you the truth, 
Newt, I have only killed—that is to say 1 
haven’t just exactly what you might call 
killed any bears. You see I haven’t hunted 
for ’em much, but I’m tellin’ you, ole man, 
that black bears are nothin’ but the com- 
monest kind of vermin around here.” 

“Well,” says I, “it wouldn’t make me 
sore to find out that black bears are only 
half so thick as you say they‘are. In fact 
I wouldn’t want ’em so numerous that I’d 
have to step over ’em or kick ’em out of 
the way whenever I took a stroll through 
the woods. I’m no black bear hog—all I 
want is one full grown specimen wearing a 
well furred pelt.” “Aw, that’s easy,” says 
Hen; “you leave it to me.” Then we cud- 
dled up in the blankets. 


EXT morning there was on the ground 
what Hen and I had prayed for— 
SNOW! About three inches of the 

stuff had fallen during the night. “Great!’’ 
yelps Hen; “now, Newt, we can foller their 
feet-writin’ on the ground and if we don’t 
git enuff bears for a mess before night 
I'll never guess again.” With, enough 
breakfast for four ordinary men under 
our belts we shouldered our rifles and 
started with Hen in the lead. - It had 
stopped snowing and the sun was breaking 
through, but the air was a sharp as a 
razor. Half a mile from camp two deer 
(apparently a buck and a doe) had crossed 
the old tote-road, but we were after. bear. 
Woodmice and squirrels had left a record 
of their wanderings on Nature’s ‘white 
carpet while now and then we came upon 
the delicate embroidery woven by the feet 
of a grouse wandering through the birches. 

It was not until we had left the tote- 
road and started -up the south side of 
Moose Mountain that Hen, who was a 
few rods in advance, brought up with a 
jerk and began to study something at his 
feet. I hustled up and found him bent 
over the tracks of a manster bear! They 
stood out clear-cut in the snow crossing 
our tracks at right angles. “S-h-h!” 
shush’d Hen; “if we’d got here an hour 
sooner we'd connected with this gentle- 
man! Not only that, but I know this 
bear.” “Personal friend of yours?” I 
whispers. “Look!” says Hen; “see this 
track of his right forefoot? Well, don’t 
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to me when I am far from home. 


you see two toes are missin’? Newt, we’ve 
struck it rich!—this is the bear that busted 
out of Pete Laroux’s trap!” 

With that we began ‘to pussy-foot it 
along on the bear’s trail. Fortunately the 
wind was in our faces. The foxy old fel- 
low apparently didn’t know where he was 
goin’ and didn’t gare how long it took him 
to get there—his tracks zig-zagged up the 
mountain, then down again; once they 
looped and crossed themselves; at another 
point they disappearedsunder a windfall— 
but came out on the other side. “Wot’s 
he tryin’ to do,” whispers I over Hen’s 
shoulder, “play tag with himself?” “Shut 
up,” hissed. Hen, “we may be right on top 
of him!” Then I looked down to.see what 
I was standin’ on! Presently we came to 
a point where the bear had burrowed 
under the root of a big spruce—he had 
made quite an excavation, then had gone 
forward in his zig-zag way. 


66 ELL, that tells the story,” says 
Hen sitting down on a root. “Not 
to me, it don’t,” says I. “That 

bear,” says Hen, “is gonna hibernate.” 

“Well,” says I, “will that spoil his pelt?” 

“Spoil his pelt, you durn fool!” snaps 

Hen; “I mean he’s gonna den up—hole 

down for the winter. That’s why he dug 

this hole, but it didn’t suit him for some 
reason—now he’s somewhere ahead lookin’ 
up another snoozin’ nest. Newt, that bear 
is our meat!” “Well,” says I, shouldering 
my rifle, “come ahead then and let’s kill 
‘im, sO we can git back to camp in time 
for lunch.” “Naw, naw, you don’t under- 
stand,” says Hen with a sigh; “we'll go 
back to camp right now, pack some grub, 
lug along a blanket apiece and we’ll foller 
that bear to the finish. Chances are we'll 
find him denned up and the rest will be 
easy. Sometimes, though, a bear travels a 
long ways before he goes into winter quar- 
ters, but we'll be prepared for that because 
we'll go light—very light.” All the way 
back to camp Hen preached a sermon from 
the text, “Going Light.” He said it al- 
ways gave him a pain in the neck to see 

a tenderfoot hunter luggin’ a lot of sur- 

plus junk on a forced march and that a 

man was no sport unless he could give up 

luxuries and live on emergency rations like 
our forefathers and the Injuns used to do 
when they went in quest of game. Just 
because Hen had such decided opinions 
about “Going Light” I said never a word, 
but I did a lot of heavy thinkin’. I ached 
to make some helpful suggestions as to 
what we ought to take along, specially in 
the way of “eats,” but held my tongue. 

Hen took all the responsibility of packing 

—in fact I didn’t see what was in the little 

pack-sack with shoulder straps which. he 


PARCHED CORN 
1S VERY NOUR- 
ISHING, NEWT! 


I wouldn’t feed parched-corn to a hen 
unless I had a grudge against her. 


told me contained my outfit. This with my 
rifle was all I had to carry. His equipment 
was the same as mine. 


FTER a hasty lunch we hit the trail 
A again and in an hour’s fast hiking 

found ourselves at the point where 
Mister Bear had burrowed. I yearned to 
sit down and have a chat, but when Hen 
asked me if I was tired I told him I was 
fresh as a daisy. It may be sinful to lie 
when you're tired, but it sounds better than 
the truth on the trail. Hen struck out at 
a hotter pace than ever. I tried to delay 
him by asking the names of various trees, 
but he told me he was no botanist and sug- 
gested I ought to save my breath for the 
mountain ahead. When we got to the top 
of it the wind nearly cut me in two. Go- 
ing down the other side was a lot easier— 
it was very steep and I went down most of 
the way sitting! At the foot of this grade 
the bear’s tracks entered a cedar swamp— 
and so did ours. Before we emerged on the 
other side of that swamp I had called that 
bear names I wouldn’t call a rabbit—unless 
I expected it to fight! There was snow 
down my neck as far as my shoes—my 
back was broken in two places and my 
clothes were torn through to my skin! 
Then we started up another mountain! 


66 OOK here, Hen,” gasps I, “don’t 
you think it would be a good idea 
not to go so fast? If we don’t 

slow up we'll pass that bear so fast we 

won’t see ’im at all and you know as well 
as I do-that we can’t track ’im unless 
he’s ahead of us!” “Aw, come on and 
don’t be a quitter!” snaps Hen, tearing up 
the grade—and I tore after him as fast as 
I could tear, but I didn’t bust any speed 
records. I’m not gonna dwell on the three 
hours which followed—it’s too painful and 
wears me all out to think of it. Suffice to 
say it was 4 P. M. when we halted on the 
bear’s track and Hen with his belt-axe be- 
gan to chop some wood. “You needn't 

build any fire for me, Hen,” says I; “I’m 

not cold—in fact I’m suffused with perspi- 

ration.” Hen paid no attention whatever. 

“Besides,” I goes on, “I think we’d better 

gobble a bite of lunch and beat it back for 

camp if we expect to get there before 
it gets too dark to find it.” 

Hen looked at me with sagging jaw—an 
armful of wood slipped from his arms 
and fell on his feet. “H—!!!!**** 
D—!!??***? 1?!” he yells, then goes on in 
language not fit to print: “Camp before 
dark! Well, I'll be jigger’d! Right here 
is where we’re gonna camp, y’understand! 
Wot do you s’pose we brought blankets 
for?—and grub enough for a week?” “All- 
right, allright,” says I meekly, “it’s my mis- 
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Sut 
CAN'T SHAKE 
ME OFFt 


Lifelike hand-tooled engraving of a 
night watchman watching for daylight. 


take.’ Don’t get sore and please take your 
nose out of my eye and stop shakin’ your 
fists behind my back!” Hen went on with 
his fire making while I sank down on a 
log. I was so tired I had to lean over to 
spit! I could tell I was sitting in three 
inches of snow, but I was too tired to 
move. Hen knocked up a rude lean-to 
facing the fire and bedded the space under 
it with boughs. By this time the tea was 
boiling. “You'll find your grub in your 
sack,” says Hen beginning to open his. 
With watering mouth I began to haul out 
the contents:—first a woolen blanket, a 
waterproof match-safe and a cloth bag 
of what felt to me like unground coffee. 

“T guess,” says I, “you must put my grub 
in your bag—there ain’t none here.” 
“Guess again,” says Hen; “you're holdin’ 
your grub supply right in your hands.” I 
undid the string and waddye s’pose was in 
that bag? 

ABOUT FIVE POUNDS OF 
PARCHED CORN—AND THAT WAS 
ALL! 

“Good Lord, man,” I gasps, “this is 
horse-feed!” “Newt,” says Hen wearily, 
“there is more nutritive value in one pound 
of parched corn than in three pounds of 
steak. Wot did Dan’l Boone live on when 
he was in the woods for weeks at a time? 
Parched corn! Wot did the Injuns live 
on the year round? Parched corn! On 
a trip like this there is nothin’ sticks to 
a man’s ribs like parched corn. It’s not 
only nourishing, but delicious.” “Aw, hen- 
feed!” snarls I in disgust. “I hope Dan 
Boone and the Injuns choked on it! I 
wouldn’t give a two-inch-thick, juicy steak 
right now for a carload of parched corn!” 
“That’s up to you,” says Hen, eating his 
parched corn out of the hollow of his 
hand; “if you can find any steaks and 
mushrooms here, you’re welcome to ’em.” 


ELL, what else was there to do? 

Nothing! So I made my supper on 

about a pound of parched corn with 
a pint of tea for a chaser. Then I lighted 
my pipe and spent a gloomy evening be- 
fore the camp fire. About 7 P. M. Hen 
rolled up in his blanket under the lean-to 
and began to snore. I followed suit, but 
nix on the snore, or sleep either. That 
was the best ventilated little lean-to I ever 
slept in. It had a southern exposure and 
an icy northwest breeze !—also other mod- 
ern accommodations such as running water 
—the snow from the roof-branches, melted 
by the fire, ran into my eyes and ears! I 
shook so from the cold that I couldn’t 
keep the blanket wrapped around me! 
After I figured that both feet were frozen 
stiff up as far as my shoulder-blades, I 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 550) 
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THE OPENING DAY ON BOB WHITE 
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TIMELY ADVICE ON STOPPING THE GAMEST PROPOSITION A DOG 
EVER POINTED, TWENTY GAUGE GUNS, POINTER VS. SETTER, ETC. 


66 HAT is really a good looking 
pointer,” bluntly asserted my in- 
evitable shooting companion, Mac. 

But immediately this statement was modi- 

fied. “If there is such a thing as a good 

looking pointer!” . 

“Well, you are pretty well versed in my 
opinion on ‘setters!” I laughed. The 
grudging admission from Mac was proof 
that something in the makeup of the new 
pointer dog had caught his eye. The temp- 
tation for retort was uncontrollable on 
my part. I felt it incumbent to be as un- 
sparing of remarks on setters whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. “Mac, I’ve 
got to admit something in behalf of a cer- 
tain setter; though that big dog of yours 
has never shown himself as a wonder on 
birds, for size he wins the cup! If you 
ever get tired in the field, he would be an 
ideal mount to ride home.” 

At once my sturdy companion’s sneers 
at pointers subsided. He could discern all 
kinds of faults in the short haired dogs, 
but when one merely suggested the lack 
of some potential in his monstrous tri- 
colored setter, Jocko, purple-red spots 
came into his fat cheeks. He swelled all 
over with indignation, then poured forth 
all the venom he had stored against point- 
ers on the head of the luckless offender. 

Remembering all this in no manner de- 
terred me from annually inviting Mac to 
open the quail season with me. It would 
have been against my custom, family tra- 
ditions, and a host of other things to have 
neglected it—and had I been so remiss 
Mac would have been the first to have re- 
sented it. He would have come anyway. 
Though for some inexplicable reason we 
were always quarreling about dogs, for 
both the season would have been sadly de- 
ficient in something without the company 
of each other. Our likes in guns were 
similar, our shooting did not vary much, 
and we mutually agreed that quails were 
the greatest of upland game birds and the 
gamestzproposition a dog ever pointed. 


OR the time of the year, the 
first day of November, in 
the middle states, it was a 
very cold day. The sun shone 
brightly on rag weed, sedge, 
and brier fields, but the ground 
underfoot remained frozen. 
“Gee, but this is the best 
opening day we ever had!” ex- 
claimed Mac, stamping his feet 
and blowing his breath into his 
cupped hands. “It has always 
been too warm for bird work.” 
“You are sure right, old 
tramp,” I joined in gleefully. 
Master, the new, racy-look- 
ing black and white pointer, 
cleared the rail fence in front 
of us apparently in a single 
bound, and shot down with all 
speed for the first swale. Mac’s 
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big setter, Jocko, followed. We walked 
west, as Jocko, swinging his big bulk in 
lumbering, weaving pace, cast out wide to 
the right across a rag weed field. 

“Jay, that black and white is pointing 
a field sparrow or false pointing down 
near the branch!” Mac called my atten- 
tion. It would never have done for Mac 
to admit that Master had found the first 
covey. That must come later. His dog 
was far across the right hill. 

“Anyway,” I said, blinking in an effort 
to restrain a smile, “we'll go to him!” I 
was positive Mac was just as anxious as 
I to pull on the first birds of the year. 

We stepped briskly down into the swale, 
knee-high with sedge and seed-laden fox- 
tail. The black and white was pointing, 
head high, against wind, all a-quiver. We 
shoved our loads of 34 ounce of 8 shot 
and 2% drams of bulk smokeless powder 
into the little twenties, 

“You ought to cure him of false point- 
ing sparrows,” remarked Mac querulously. 
It was his last, mild protest against the 
possibility of my dog pointing first. 

“No—not this time, Mac. Do you see 
those vibrant, distended nostrils, and that 
semi-hypnotic glare to those eyes? That’s 
birds—you can’t fool me!” 


ITHOUT indulging in more words 

we strode a pace in advance of 

Master. A big covey of quails 
roared into flight. Mac made a pretty 
double. I missed with the first barrel, and 
barely managed to knock down a bird at 
long range with the left. Master found 
my cripple, and later assisted Mac in re- 
trieving his lost birds. 

“Those birds took over the ridge where 
Jocko is. We will find him false point- 
ing this time!” I said. 

Mac refused_to recognize the jibe. 

From the top of the rise we perceived 
Jocko’s head above the billowing sedge. 
He was seated on his haunches. He had 
been pointing so long, he had decided to 
perform in a facile way. He was certain 


that in this way the birds would lay well 
for he was an experienced workman. 

Master came up with a rush and backed 
instantly, but got just a wee bit jealous, 
and crowded the old dog too closely, put- 
ting up the birds just a little bit before 
we were in range. 

“False pointing, nothing!” Mac splut- 
tered, fairly angry at Master’s over- 
anxiety. “If a pointer could ever be made 
to do anything right, I never saw it!” 

I had to laugh just then as Mac began to 
break into a tirade on the pointer tribe. 
Master, who had never swerved from his 
steadiness after the birds had flushed, sud- 
denly jumped forward in the sedge, and 
walked high-stepping with pride over to 
Mac with a crippled bird im his mouth, 
and dropped it at Mac’s feet. My shooting 
companion only grimaced, but it signified : 
“Who would have thought it in a pointer?” 


OTH dogs worked splendidly. The 

next covey they pointed was in an 

abandoned orchard, and Mac and I 
missed. This was a source of much 
amusement, for when the dogs again 
pointed them in a dense thicket of sumac, 
where the shooting at singles was actually 
difficult, we accomplished respectable runs. 
After this the dogs took out in a hot race 
through a pasture of considerable acreage, 
here and there studded with brief patches 
of rag weed, but most of it destitute of 
cover. Jocko widened his cast, then 
roaded, high-headed. Presently a covey 
flushed ahead of him, hurtling to the tim- 
ber. Owing to the barrenness of the 
ground it was a pardonable flush. He con- 
tinued on, much rattled at his failure to 
hold the birds. 

Mac saw the old rascal’s state and bel- 
lowed madly at him: “Steady boy. 
S-t-e-a-d-y boy. Steady!” : 

But the setter was temperamental just 
then, and succumbed to his bad spell. He 
galloped wildly to a small rise, again 
pointed, and the birds as before would not 
lay. Once more Jocko was inordinately 

restless, exhibiting the one 
weak part in his work—inability 
to hold birds in sparse cover. 

Then that black and white 
came up at full steam; without 
seeing the setter, he froze on 
the birds. Again they ran. He 
was ahead of Jocko. The setter 
saw, and momentarily settled, 
but started again roading the 
birds as they continued to run. 
The pointer immediately grasped 
the situation. He worked brisk- 
ly to the right into a wide cir- 
cle, and just as he had it half 
completed, he nailed the birds 
in a crouching point. 

Jocko, utterly bewildered at 
these tactics, ran around a few 
times, but finally backed the 
youngster in a half-hearted way. 
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Both dogs were fairly steady to shot. 

It was natural to expect some praise 
from Mac. But he withheld any that 
might have struggled for expression. It 
was too much to believe that it had so 
occurred, that a pointer for once had out- 
birded a veteran setter on his own hunt- 
ing grounds after his favorite bird! 


O bare had the balance of the pasture 

become that we turned south nto 

stubble and carelessly, tended fields. 
On approaching the fence dividing it from 
the pasture land, a single flushed wild 
from between both dogs. It ‘was about as 
spectacular kill of an incomer as I had 
ever the good fortune to witness. Mac 
hit it within the thirty yard line, but the 
momentum was so great that the bird was 
carried at least ten yards over his head 
with astonishing velocity. 

“That was 

a great shot, 
M a’c.” I 
praised. “How 
did you ‘do 
it? I simply 
can’t hit those 
fast inccm- 
ing birds.” 

“You mean 
it?” he asked 
quickly, his 
round face 
flushing with 
pleasure at 
the achieve- 
ment. 

|“ ¢gon't 
usually ask 
advice on 
hunting mat- 
ters unless I 
want it, do 
Ir” I said 
peevishly. 

“Oh! Well, 
get right on 
your bird, 
and slowly— 
just slowly— 
elevate the 
gun, and the 
minute you 
lose sight of 
the bird press 
the trigger. 

It! gets them 

deader’n a door nail every time. You 
ought to try it on ducks—why you simply 
can’t miss them that way!” 

How much to the point my companions 
instructions were can be judged when 
later in the day an incomer buzzed in at 
me as I was about to cross a fence. I 
held just as the setter fancier had advised. 
I must have permitted that bird to get too 
close. All I beheld after the report of the 
gun was a minute cloud of feathers. The 
search of the ground revealed only a wing 
and a leg, large enough pieces of the bird 
to prove that they once were a part of the 
anatomy of a quail. 


UT of sheer jealousy the setter’s 


work became abominable. Always in 
fear that the young dog would get 
the point, he crowded birds carelessly, put- 
ting up many, which, had the dog evinced 
no hesitancy, would have layed well. All 
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the time Master improved. After work- 
ing out his wire edge, he maintained a fast 
gait in the open, only slowing down as 
cover or the exigencies of scattered birds 
necessitated. By noon the pointer was 
getting all the finds, and the old dog was 
indicating a disposition to chase rabbits or 
any live thing he came in contact with. 

Jocko’s unseemly behavior did not please 
Mac—and his shooting certainly suffered. 
It was first a verbal abuse of the old dog, 
a reflection on the presence of a pointer 
in the field, blaming the shells and gun— 
an old trick—and at last attributing his 
poor shooting to a recent and inexplicable 
affliction of the eye. 

None of these explanations fitted the 
man or the dog. Jocko’s extraordinary 
conduct was due to the fact that for two 
years he had not been hunting in company 
of other dogs, and was showing his jeal- 


ous side; and Mac, giving all his attention 
to his setter, failed to center his birds as 
he had formerly done. 

“Mac, do you know,” I began after some 
of his anger at his old reliable had sub- 
sided—Mac stood nicely for my rebukes, 
especially when eating, and now he was 
attacking a great ham sandwich, as the 
dogs crunched contentedly their hard bis- 
cuits—“Jocko is a great -deal like myself. 
He’s jealous of the new dog. The pointer 
is an extremely classy individual, you will 
admit. Jocko feels that you and I are 
slighting him. A dog with companions 
daily in the field seldoma senses this, but 
once I felt the same way.” 

“Proceed, Mr. Philosophical Quail Hunt- 
er,” Mac interjected, placipg a very warm, 
lingering hand on my shoulder, “I’ll stand 
for anything now.” 

“Well, it was this way: I formed quite 
an affection for a certain city friend of 


mine. And though he was a city man I 
think the affection was reciprocated. In 
my wilderness life I continually pondered 
over that friend—what we would do dur- 
ing our fall hunt, and many other things. 
When the shooting season came around 
he brought some friends with him. To 
show them the customary amenities of 
sportsmanship he had to neglect me. And, 
though he never became aware of it, I had 
a mighty huge case of the sulks, like Jocko 
had this morning. I could not behave up 
to my usual form!” 


PPARENTLY oblivious of the end- 

ing of my brief narrative Mac fin- 

ished his lunch. “Come here, Jocko,” 
he called in a kindly tone. 

The ponderous creature waving his 
broad flag, came to his master. He laid 
his big head in Mac’s lap, where big hands 

played caress- | 
ingly with it. 
“Jocko, old 
boy, you are 
a trump!” he 
said. “Go 
ahead this 
afternoon and 
do your best.” 
His eyes 
* roved abrupt- 
ly to the 
pointer, no 
doubt visual- 
izing his 
morning’s 
perform- 
ance. “For I 
like you, old 
boy, even if 
that brown- 
eyed, black 
and white, 
short haired 
fellow’s got 
you out- 
classed.” 
Only Mac 
will ever know 
how much it 
hurt him to 
say this. But 
Jocko wagged 
his tail, look- 
ing askance 
at the eager 
pointer; he 
joined him the instant we started for a 
field of corn that was contiguous to 4 big 
piece of brushy timber on our right. 

“Of. course the pointer’s got 
again!” announced Jocko’s boss. 

“Yes,” I retorted, “but see how nice old 
Jocko is backing this time.” 

Jocko was backing the young dog’s point 
staunchly. The birds flushed, each gun 
dropped one. The instant of their flush- 
ing another covey flushed about thirty 
yards beyond them. The setter retrieved 
two birds, and then dashed out to where 
the other birds had risen, pointed, broke 
in, and came back to us with a quail in his 
mouth. The bird was not quite dead. 

“There’s only one way to explain this 
kill,” said my companion as he offered me 
the bird. “When you fired one of the far 
covey got in line, and stopped a few of the 
number 8 pellets.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 561) 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN GAME. BIRD 


A MASTER OF TURKEY HUNTING IN A FLORIDA SWAMP, WHERE HUNTERS 


HIS will be a yarn of Turkeys with 

perhaps some other matters inter- 

spersed, for it is not often one gets 
out into our river swamps a-hunting with- 
out noting something of interest if it be 
only a mighty old Cypress tree or a con- 
cert of melodious Swamp Owls. 

The three of us had a half holiday, and 
Turkeys always seem to come first in our 
minds under such conditions. Fannie was 
rearing a small family, but they were now 
old enough for her to leave for awhile and 
we had her along. She found us a small 
bunch of Quail as we went out towards 
Boggy Branch, but as our time would be 
rather limited we did not follow them up 
very closely and took only small toll. 

The ground had dried up considerably 
during the preceding week; and while the 
branches were still running a good deal of 
water, the open 
woods were com- 
paratively dry 
and traveling in 
the wooded river 
swamp was for 
the most part 
good, and no dry 
leaves to rattle. 
The continued 
mild weather had 
brought out the 
buds on a few 
Soft Maples in 
sheltered places 
and we found 
blossoms dropped 
from some Pines 
showing that 
springtime was 
approaching even 
though it was 
not yet quite 
midwinter. Car- 
dinals chipped 
sharply from the 
thicker cover 
and up the 
Branch high , 
overhead we 
could hear the clear bold call of a 
“Chicken Hawk”—Florida Red-shouldered 
—as he circled about in search of some 
dainty for a lunch. These Hawks are 
quite numerous throughout our section, 
their common name a misnomer for the 
most part, as their food consists largely of 
mice, rats, snakes and grasshoppers. 


E walked about two and a half 
miles by the road and then enter- 
ing the river swamp let Fannie 
range for trail of the birds. We found 
no fresh sign and went on across the open 
road and finally crossed the Big Branch 
and entered the Upper Swamp which had 
been our anticipated goal. Here we had 


for the most part rather open woods, heavy 
Pine and considerable Live Oak and Sweet 
Gum—Liquid-ambar—back from the river 


TRAIL WITH DOGS AND OCCASIONALLY A BUNCH OF LITTLE PIGS 
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with many Cabbage Palmettos interspersed. 

Now we began to see a few places where 
the birds had been scratching, but none 
real fresh. We had not spread out much 
since crossing the muddy flat bordering the 
Branch; Tom had the center, Frank to his 
left and I was on the right. Suddenly we 
saw Fannie stop about 30 yards in advance, 
but she did not come to a stiff point and 
I think we all took it for granted there 
was probably a rabbit crouched somewhere 
near. No doubt the dog had not fairly 
scented the game, and we walked on not 
thinking of a shot. The woods were quite 
open except for a small bunch of some 
grassy tufts and perhaps a clump of bushes. 


LL of a sudden Tom tossed up his 
gun and glancing ahead I saw a 
Turkey run two or three steps and 





take wing. Tom fired at pretty close 


‘range; I followed a second or two later 


and Frank ended the volley, albeit I con- 
tinue to maintain that one of the other 
twain fired two shots but neither would 
ever admit this to be true. 

The bird swung off to the right through 
the tree-tops while Fannie rushed off and 
then returned, not understanding the per- 
formance and no doubt much disgusted 
with the result. Frank declared his was a 
long shot; Tom made out the bird went 
behind a tree as he shot and if it had only 
stayed on the ground “a minute longer” he 
would have had it. He is an awful pot- 
hunter anyhow and we never tire of de- 
riding him for such unsportsmanlike acts. 
The other member of the missing trio tried 
to think quickly of some good excuse, but 
failing in that declared all were equally 





guilty and didn’t deserve any more shots 
that day; the facts, of course, were that 
none thought of game in such a place so 
close at hand and in the startled confu- 
sion the shooting was too hurried and 


careless. We did not even follow after 
that bird and try to find her in a tree; 
we felt we had seen enough of her and 
that she could go her way without further 
molestation for that day at any rate. 

Just why she had tried to hide instead 
of running off we could not determine to 
our satisfaction; possibly the dog had in- 
tercepted her intended line ot retreat and 
we followed so closely that she had ex- 
pected to escape by concealment. Tom 
said he saw only her head and neck up 
out of the grass until she sprung clear 
too quickly for his sure (pot) shot. 


RANK now 
F took the 
dog and 
went up the bor- 
der of the low 
river bottom 
while Tom and 
I kept farther 
back hoping 
Fannie would 
flush and give us 
a chance. We 
saw nothing 
more of Frank 
and the dog un- 
til we finally 
reached home. 

In the course 
of an hour or 
more we “hunted 
the higher parts 
of the woods, 
seeing much 
sign, a little of 
which was fresh, 
but found no 
birds. Finally 
getting over to- 
War as) the 
Branch we set- 
tled at the foot of an immense old Pine 
and here Tom decided to call. 

He did not fancy the tone of the bone 
he first tried and I passed him one 
that I carried “for luck,” I told him, 
but he said it was worse than his; 
both were from the wings of old gobblers 
and rather coarse. At intervals he sent 
forth his most beseeching notes, but they 
were in vain; it was not his day. 

The wind was blowing quite a gale and 
we knew the chances were poor for any- 
thing hearing or coming our way. We 
had made no blind, but backed up to the 
bole of the old tree with open woods all 
about us. Overhead the tree-tops met in 
close shade; Pine, Oak, Palmetto. Sweet 
Gum, Ash and Persimmon, with Cypress 
just below us towards the Branch. Over 
that way a pair of big “Logcock”—Pileated 
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Woodpeckers—were rolling their long 
drawn out love notes, many Robins were 
busily at work in the Palmettos devouring 
the abundant crop of berries, while a 
Phoebe chipped plaintively from a bush 
but a few feet distant. 

I had been keeping an exceedingly close 
watch all around my quarter of the view, 
the big tree-trunk cutting off all towards 
the Branch from upstream way, and 
we had concluded we might as well be 
moving soon when I glanced well around 
back of me and about 100 yards off and 
headed directly our way came a fine big 
bird. I presume he saw me as soon as or 
before I saw him as I was entirely in the 
open from his viewpoint. 

He was a grand old gobbler; I could 
see his long, stiff, bristly “beard” pendant 
on his breast swaying as he ran; a fiery 
red head and throat fairly gleamed in the 
dull woods light. He veered as I caught 
sight of him, doubtless having seen me 
move, and he started at a good gait quar- 
tering us. I whispered to Tom as the old 
fellow went along and he said, “Shoot, 
shoot him,” and I let drive at about 80 
yards as nearly as we could step it after- 
wards. The old fellow never wavered, 
and running a few steps farther, he arose 
from the ground among some thicker un- 
derbrush out of shot and almost out of 
sight amongst the lower younger growth 
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of smaller timber, and then on up into the 
tops of the larger trees and away off. The 
last we saw of him his wings were set as 
if possibly thinking of taking to a perch 
in one of the big pines down the Branch 
or getting out of the country. 


T seemed to me he had some difficulty 
] in getting up off the ground and was 

rather slow in flight and I wondered 
a good deal if I had hit him pretty hard 
in the body, but I made no claim of a hit, 
knowing full well that Tom would chaff 
me—as he did anyhow for the miss—and 
then the bird was gone and not even a 
feather to prove my marksmanship. 

I had felt pretty sure of my aim when 
I touched the trigger, but the light was 
dim under the heavy timber on a cloudy 
day and then sixty years or so does make 
a difference !—perhaps—hence I kept quiet 
and we followed along in the wake of Mr. 
Gobbler, treading softly and hunting each 
big pine and thick magnolia hoping for 
another shot. Up and down the Branch 
we searched, but finally had to give it up 
as a bad job. Then finding some young 
pigs of Tom’s we followed them up for 
an hour or more, feeding them some corn 
he always carries on such occasions to 
make these wild foragers more gentle for 
the final round-up. I made occasional side 
trips for further search after that big 
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turkey, for somehow I could not quite be- 
lieve that he got off whole and sound. 
The growing dusk seemed to get darker 
and we feared a heavy shower, so we has- 
tened to get clear of the timber before it 
was fully dark. We were now considerably 
down the Branch from where I had shot 
at the bird, below where we had last 
seen him and were having some trouble to 
cross the muddy bottom approaching the 
stream ‘when right out across the bog and 
stream, on a higher knoll, that old gobbler 
arose and attempted to take wing. ’ 
Tom was leading but had his gun up on 
his shoulder. I was a few yards behind 
him and just about to cross a very treach- 
erous looking mud hole on the curving 
root of a Bay tree. I could never quite 
decide whether I slipped off the root or 
never touched it, but I shot as the bird 


* went out of sight among some bushes and 


cedar brush and then found myself knee 
deep in mire from which I had trouble 
enough to escape. Tom meanwhile had 
splashed through the creek and before I 
could cross had the bird on high and was 
coming back with the prize. 

I had got that first crack into him well 
up under the wing and while not quite 
done for he could scarcely have survived, 
and the wildcats would have found good 
pickings before morning had we not found 
and followed Tom’s bunch of little pigs. 


THE STORY OF CURLY, THE “PATRIDGE” DOG 


A TALE OF HENRY’S INTELLIGENT DOG, WHOSE UNUSUAL METHOD OF 


HEN I hear a person mention the 
W term “bird dog,” sometimes I pic- 

ture to myself a_ trim-looking 
pointer or a shaggy-coated setter; but more 
often I visualize a large woolly canine 
quadruped named Curly. 

No doubt the reason for this is that the 
pointer and setter, which are generally 
considered the natural bird dogs, are the 
game finders with which I am the more 
familiar; while Curly, and my day’s ex- 
perience in shooting over him, were unique 
to me. Exceptions to any rule usually 
stand out above those things holding true 
to formula, so this is the reason I am re- 
minded of this dog more often than of any 
other upon hearing the phrase “bird dog.” 

A few years ago I gained my first knowl- 
edge of one phase of partridge hunting, 
and coincidentally made the acquaintance 
of Curly, a partridge specialist. To be 
sure, Curly wouldn’t have had much luck 
with quail or chickens or some of the other 
birds that the natural dog is employed to 
find; but when it came to hypnotizing par- 
tridges, that big curly dog resembling both 
shepherd and collie was in his element. 

It was in the evening of a day during 
the second week of our outing in the vi- 
cinity of Pine River, Minnesota, that a 
resident of the district, accompanied by his 
dog, paid us a visit. Our camp at that time 
was located on the west shore of Lake 
Lizzie. It was about the middle of Octo- 
ber. The big flight of ducks hadn’t started 


HYPNOTIZING THE BIRDS GIVES TWO NOVICES AN ENLIGHTENING DAY 


By JACK EDWARDS 


down yet, and the bass and pike in the ad- 
jacent lakes weren’t particularly inclined to 
attack our lures. Two members of our 
party of four had made plans to fish Lake 
Lizzie the following day; and Nifty and I 








had been debating the advisability of squan- 
dering another day in the vain endeavor of 
jumping blue-bills in the nearby rice-beds, 
or of working the waters of Lake Horse- 
shoe in the equally futile attempt at killing 


bass. We had just about decided to re- 
ject both propositions, and to remain in 
camp and play several hours of fan-tan, 
when our visitor casually asked us if we 
had ever hunted “patridges.” 


IFTY and I both admitted that we 

had tried our hands at hunting par- 

tridges a few days before. We 
had a very lurid remembrance of the tramp 
through the brush between Lake Lizzie 
and Jail Lake, and of the animated feath- 
ered projectiles that are so well versed in 
the science of placing trees between them- 
selves and shooters. I have been the active 
owner of a set of shotguns for several 
years, and Nifty has interrupted the prog- 
ress of many a game bird and clay target, 
too; but after a day’s pursuit of the par- 
tridge, we were ready to admit that the 
little bolts of winged lightning were too 
sharp for us. We had returned to camp 
in the evening of that enlightening day 
with three partridges, two extremely light 
shell vests, and a feeling of defeat. Yes, 
we had hunted partridges. 

However, when our guest—let’s call him 
Henry—explained that his dog was a “pat- 
ridge animal,” and added that he was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 554) 
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MY FIFTY YEARS OF DUCK SHOOTING 


SPORTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD STAND OUT IN BOLD RELIEF IN THE 


T is a wild, tem- 
| pestuous win- 

ter’s night, the 
rain and sleet beat 
furiously against 
the windows, 
while the house 
quivers under the 
force of the wind. 
As I sit in my 
comfortable Mor- 
ris chair, with the 
reading lamp at 
my elbow, and the 
glowing hickory 
logs at my feet, I 
think with pity of 
the sailors at sea, 
and the life 
guards struggling 
in the darkness 
through the whirl- 
ing sand and spin- 
drift along the 
Jersey coast. This 
thought of the 
coast, what a 


host of pleasant recollections it recalls. 


What a blessed thing is memory! Of all 
the many gifts of an all wise and benefi- 
cent Creator, the gift of memory I be- 
lieve to be the most precious. One may 
lose health, wealth and position; be de- 
prived of sight or the use of limbs; the 
infirmities of age may shut you in, but 
once having seen, once having enjoyed, 
the memory will remain while life and 
intellect lasts and can be recalled at will. 


LOSING my eyes, the full panorama of 
an active life passes before my vision. 
These pictures are indelibly photo- 
graphed on the film of my mind, and as 
I have been a devoted disciple of Nimrod 
all my life, those pertaining to sports by 
flood and field, stand out in bold relief. 
As the reel unwinds, I see thrown upon 
the screen, in all the vivid colors of real- 


ity, my first trip to the beautiful bay of , 


Barnegat, as a boy, more than fifty years 
ago. I see the myriads of wild fowl, the 
dancing sunlight on the waters, the silvery 
whitecaps, the decoying birds on curved 
wings and the gorgeous sunsets. The pic- 
ture fades and another appears. I see the 
startled rabbit burst from the thicket, 
trailed by a pair of beautiful hounds, dear 
Mike and Pat, my pride and joy for many 
youthful years. I can hear their bell-like 
blended voices, bass and treble—happy in- 
deed the country boy who owns such dogs 
as these. Again another picture, a liver 
colored pointer, rigid as a statue cast in 
bronze, “Jay” of royal lineage. I hear the 
whirr of the quail, the crack of the gun, 
I see the puff of feathers and the fault- 
less action of the dog, «s the bird is re- 
trieved and placed in my waiting hand. 
Again it is the stately hills and broad val- 
leys of southern New York, glowing in all 
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the gorgeous, changing colors of autumn. 
I hear the thunderous roar of the rising 
grouse, the twitter of the woodcock, and 
admire their beautifully colored plumage 
as they come to bag. Again in later years, 
the broad rolling prairies of central Kan- 
sas, where the paths of the lately departed 
buffalo are still plainly. to be seen, with 
the sun flowers growing ten feet high in 
their deserted wallows, the vast flocks of 
geese feeding on the wheat fields, look- 
ing in the distance like great flocks of 
sheep, with the ever present Prairie 
Chicken to complete the picture. Again it 
is the eastern shore of Virginia. I see the 
tall shaft of “Hog Island’ light, with the 
little village of Broadwater clustered at its 
foot, the fine grove of pines north of it, 
the cosy cottage in their shadow, the smil- 
ing,.countenance of Captain Bill Doughty, 
and his good wife, the dining table cov- 
ered with delicious southern dishes that 
she knew so well’ how to prepare, the 
cedar blinds on the shoals, the wonderful 
flocks. of brant that rose in clouds to 
darken the sun, and I hear the roar of 
their wings, that sounded at a distance like 
a tornado, or an express train, all these 
I‘see and many more. Oh! glorious days 
of long ago, gone never to return except 
in memories that are fondly cherished. 


COME of a family devoted ‘to field 

sports for many generations. My 

great grandfather was a captain in the 
Continental Army, and a noted deer slayer 
in his day, his honored dust‘ lies in the 
beautiful cemetery at Warwick, New 
York. _My grandfather was a noted fox 
hunter, a friend of the gifted “Frank For- 
rester” and mentioned by him in his fox 
hunt in “Warwick Woodlands.” He moved 





from Warwick to 
New Jersey in 
1832 and _ pur- 
chased a_ large 
farm near the 
shore of Raritan 
Bay. He _ made 
his first duck 
shooting trip to 
Barnegat Bay 
about the year 
1840, doing his 
shooting near 
where the grow- 
ing town of Bay 
Head now stands; 
this district was 
then known as 
the “Ditches,” and 
many of the older 
people still use 
the name. At that 
date, and for 
many years after, 
there were but 
three houses be- 
tween the head of 
the bay and the present town of Seaside 
Park, about fifteen miles. They were “Uncle 
Jakey Herberts” (now Mantoloking). 
“Captain Bill Chadwicks” and “Mammy 
Ortleys,” truly a wild, lonely and desolate 
region, treasured by those in the “know,” 
for in those days, as well as now, isolation 
meant good shooting. The only way of 
reaching the shooting grounds was by tak- 
ing the old New Jersey Southern Railroad 
to Toms River and thence by sail boat, or 
by driving overland through the pines and 
sand to the beach. The new percussion 
gun had at this time come into general 
use (superseding the flint lock), and won- 
derful bags of wild fowl were secured 
under favorable conditions. 

My grandfather had three sons, two of 
these, my Uncle William and my father, 
developed the family traits; they were stal- 
wart, resourceful, adventurous men, typical 
Americans of their-day. Uncle William 
stood six feet six inches in his stockings 
and my father six feet one inch. They 
were crack shots and inseparable compan- 
ions. In the year 1851 and again in 1856, 
they made a trip to Indiana and IIlinois, 
enjoyed the shooting there and brought 
back each time a drove of horses, combin- 
ing business and pleasure. This was con- 
sidered a wonderful feat, in those days 
most of the journey being made on horse 
back, through a wild and thinly settled 
country, requiring both courage and en- 
durance. I still have-my father’s buckskin 
body belt, in which he carried his gold on 
these memorable and dangerous trips into 
the sparsely settled western country. 

“About the year 1850 these two brothers 
chose Bill Chadwicks ‘as their shooting 
ground, and from that date to 1863 made 
two trips each year, in November and 
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March. They had wonderful shooting 
during these years; they killed, among 
other large bags, on “Northwest Point” in 
one day’s shooting, 251 head, principally 
red heads and broad bills. About the year 
1860, Chadwicks reached the zenith of its 
glory as a shooting resort. Many wealthy 
men. from New York and Philadelphia 
made it their headquarters and the rivalry 
to secure the best shooting points was very 
keen. My father and uncle became dis- 
satisfied with conditions, and in 1863 moved 
their outfit to Ortleys, where they contin- 
ued their shooting until the infirmities of 
age removed them from the field. 

There were many noted market shoot- 
ers in those days, some of the names I 
still recall, the Lovelands, the Hulses, 
John Ortley, the Claytons, the Applegates, 
the Bryants, the Wilberts, and last but not 
least Bill Miller, who was believed by 
many to be the best shot of them all. I 
remember him killing eighteen black ducks 
in twenty shots at singles and pairs, and 
an entire flock of eight geese, with one 
shot from a single barrel four bore, this, 
of course, being a sitting shot. 


Y first duck shooting trip was made 
in November, 1865, as a boy of thir- 
teen years. I had been trained and 
prepared for this trip, by my father, and 
I believe showed promise of being a “chip 
from the cld block.” Mrs. Achsa or 
“Mammy Ortley,” was the widow of Mi- 
chael Ortley, who owned about one thou- 
sand acres of beach and meadow land, 
reaching from Chadwicks on the north, to 
the old Cranbury Inlet on the south. Inan 
unsuccessful attempt to reopen this Inlet, 
Mr. Ortley lost a comfortable fortune for 
his day and generation, and left his family 
land poor. Their house had been built in 
Colonial times and must have been at one 
time quite an attractive home. It was sur- 
rounded by a grove of very large willow 
trees and two large silver maples, these 
being the only trees on “Squan” beach. 
This groye was a noted landmark, many 
of the captains of coasting schooners in 
early days using them in their reckoning; 
the grove is gone now, except for a gnarled 
stump or two and the house is in ruins. 
The Ortley family, when I made their ac- 
quaintance in 1865, consisted of Mrs. Ort- 
ley, then over seventy years of age, one 
daughter, Lydia, a cripple, and two sons, 
Jacob and Michael; one son, John, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Josie Clayton, had left 
home, and another daughter with her hus- 
band, Captain Bill Miller, and their family, 
occupied the south end of the house. 
These people were very poor, but hos- 
pitable. Everything in their power was 
done to make 
us comfort- 
able, and this 
trip was the 
beginning of a 
friendship, that 
endured during 
the life of the 
family. 
The long 
stretch of .Ort- 
ley beach had 
many noted 
shooting points 
on the bay, the 
side points be- 
“West Point,” 
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“Stooling Point,” “Mike’s Island,” “Jones’s 
Point” (now Wilds Island), and “Pelican 
Point”; in stormy and windy weather, 
there were many desirable inshore points, 
the Crab Pond, Muskrat Creek, “Gabes 
Point,” Broad Thoroughfare and Pelican 
Thoroughfare. 


“West Point” in 1865 was a very noted 
shooting point; there were no buildings 
where the town of Lavelette now stands, 
and the cove that comes to their present 
dock was known in those days as “Nigger 
House Cove.” In heavy easterly or west- 
erly weather, the fowl would work up in 
the cove almost to the shore, and under 
such conditions made excellent shooting 
on West Point, and in the “Crab Pond,” 
but with .the building of Lavelette, the 
glory of West Point departed. 


We found the shooting conditions en- 
tirely different at Ortleys from what they 
were at Chadwicks, from Bay Head to 
Chadwicks the water is quite deep on the 
average, this seems to be the natural feed- 
ing grounds of the diving ducks, the can- 
vas backs, red heads, broad bills, etc.; 
from Chadwicks to “Stooling Point,” in 
the center of the bay, is a long stretch of 
shoals, commonly called the “Dry Flats,” 
this is the home of the geese, mallards, 
black ducks, “smees” or pin tails, wid- 
geons, etc. By changing our outfit of de- 
coys, we soon adapted ourselves to the new 
conditions, and so passed many contented 
years. In some seasons we would have 
glorious shooting, in others not so good, 
depending on the weather conditions. 


By changing our base from Chadwicks 
to Ortleys, we secured the entire right to 
shoot from their points during our stay; 
this gave us plenty of shooting room, so 
we added to our party from time to time, 
until there were eight of us, all boon com- 
panions, who agreed well together, and all 
fairly good shots. Many happy hours were 
spent on the points, and before the roaring 
fire, in the open fireplace, piled high with 
driftwood. A member.of our party for 
many years was Mr. Henry Wilds of Jer- 
sey City, a genial Scotsman, whose breech 
loader was the first ever shot at Ortleys. 


ITH the coming of the breech loader 
the shooting gradually fell off, but 
we still made good bags, and then 

after a few years came absolute disaster, 
in the building of the railroad down the 
beach. Mrs. Ortley having died some 
years before, the property had been di- 
vided under her will; most of the heirs 
now sold their. holdings to real estate pro- 
moters. My friend Michael, who had been 
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bequeathed the homestead and central por- 
tion of the estate, held his portion a few 
years longer and then sold for a large sum, 
and moved to Toms River, where he died 
a few years later. In 1881 a few of our 
party, seeing our control of the shooting 
points about to pass from us, bought 
“Stooling Point” and “Mike’s Island.” 


After Michael Ortley’s departure, the 
house was run for a few years by Jim 
Bryant and his wife, and then came 
that prince of good fellows, Peter 
Johnson and his good wife Matilda, 
with their six children. The coming of 
the Johnsons caused great rejoicing in our 
party. Once more the “Clan” gathered 
around the festive board, for be it known, 
Mrs. Johnson was a good cook and house- 
keeper, once more were happy days. To be 
sure the shooting was poorer than before, 
but we were housed well, and fed well, 
and so for over thirty years, these excel- 
lent people catered to our wants, until in- 
creasing years compelled them to-retire to 
their little farm near Toms River. 

One by one the members of_our happy 
company have been cut down by the “Grim 
Reaper” until at this writing in 1917, of 
the original eight, I alone am left behind. 


HE advent of the railroad brought an 

ever increasing number of shooters 

to the bay, until after a few years 
they overran the country like the locusts in 
Egypt. They dropped off the train at every 
station. They had house boats in every 
cove. The local people called them 
“Meadow Gunners” and their decoys were 
put out from every sod bunch; they shot 
in season and out, from dark till daylight, 
until they drove the ducks from all their 
inshore feeding grounds, to the “Dry 
Flats,” there alone they were safe, and 
there they stay to this day, thoroughly edu- 
cated. The shooting became so poor, that 
we came down from habit and merely for 
the outing, seldom, excepting at rare inter- 
vals, getting any shooting worthwhile. s 


These conditions continued until the 
passage of the Federal Migratory Bird 
Law, this causing the abolishment of spring 
shooting, with the better enforcement of 
the law, has worked wonders in a very 
few years. The summer of 1916 saw hun- 
dreds of pairs of ducks nesting in the 
marshes of Barnegat Bay. The past sea- 
son’s shooting has been the best I have 
enjoyed in thirty years, and I believe there 
were more wild fowl in the bay, when the 
season closed, than there has been at one 
time since the railroad has been built. 

With a loud snap the blazing logs at my 

feet fall apart, 
and my _ rev- 
erie is rude- 
ly interrupted. 
- As I take the 
tongs to place 
them together 
again, a famil- 
iar voice from 
the stair head 
calls, “Are you 
going to sit 
-up all night? 
Don’t you 
know it is 
after eleven 
o’clock ?” 
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WARNINGS OF THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA 


WINDS AND TIDES, THEIR INFLUENCE ON FISH AND FISHING, AND 
THE SUPERSTITION AND LANGUAGE OF THE MYSTERIOUS DEEP 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


HAT old timers by the sea were ob- 
servant of all conditions of tides and 
weather, and that close watch was 
kept on the results of their endeavors 
under the varying conditions is a matter of 
certainty; for there is a marked principle 
of truth in their old lyrics and doggerels. 
Many years spent in close association with 
the hardy toilers of the sea have taught 
many lessons which have been of practical 
usefulness, although much _ superstition 
runs through all their quaint sayings and 
beliefs. To many of them even among 
the younger generation the “Mermaid” is 
an actuality, always placed in their minds 
among distant islands where their plain- 
tive cries can be heard and where “Mer- 
maid” habits can be observed on occasion 
and under certain weather conditions. 
Certain it is that “deep water” sailors 
delight in drawing the “long bow” when 
relating incidents in their lives, and it is 
small wonder that such stories should find 
lodgment in the minds of the unsophisti- 
cated men and youths who go down to the 
sea in quest of its finny inhabitants. 
Neither is it an easy matter to unlearn 
such; as they revel in the uncanny and 
“gran’ther’s” lore is to them a most pre- 
cious heritage. Despite much which is of 
the most absurd character in their beliefs, 
there is an education which has been 
gleaned from the hard school of experi- 
ence which is their lot, that does not ad- 
mit of question or ridicule. “Grey water 
will not give us fish” is an old saying and 
it has been proven true on so many oc- 
casions that it no longer is regarded as a 
myth. Just what causes this condition in 
the water is not known, but every student 
of conditions which surround him knows 
there are days when all tidal waters run 
“grey.” This condition usually obtains at 
very high tides, and may be caused by 
minute particles of sandy deposit held in 
suspension by the strong tide sweep, thus 
in some unknown manner causing the fish 
to suspend their usual activities. 


HAT this theory is strongly probable 

is shown by the fact that this con- 

dition rarely lasts more than two 
tides and sometimes dies away on the last 
of the ebb of a sirigle tide. The “Harvest 
Moon” tides, however, sometimes give us 
this condition during their whole period. 
This is the full moon tides of August and 
if accompanied by easterly winds will give 
the strongest of tides during the full moon 
phase and it is of but little use to ply 
the fisherman’s art during that time. 
“Breeding water” is another season of dis- 


ben the wind is in the north 
Ca Fishermen will not go forth. 
ben the wind is from the east 
Fishes then will bite the least. 


@ben the wind is from the south. 
Bt blows the bait in fishes mouth. 


But when it swings into the west 
Then it is thep bite the best. 


content among the oldtime deepwater fish- 
ermen, and it is not idle complaint, for at 
this time but little success crowns his en- 
deavors. This condition cannot be seen 
at the surface of the water except when it 
is quite still and but little wind blowing. 

Just why this term should have been ap- 
plied there is no knowing, neither is 
there any record of its origin; like so 
many other subjects it has been handed 
down from generation to generation, each 
in their turn making their own observa- 
tions on the “phenomena,” but in the main 
holding sacred the sayings of their prede- 
cessors. “Breeding water” is character- 
ized by a breaking up to the surface of 
a continuous stream of minute bubbles, 
myriads of them in each cubic foot of 
water, resembling closely water just at its 
boiling stage. That these bubbles are gase- 
ous in character there is no question, as 
they apparently burst on contact with the 
air, and that they are the result of fer- 
mentation of vegetable substances would 
be but reasonable to assume, as they are 
generally to be observed over muddy bot- 
toms of rivers and bays, and doubtless the 
same condition obtains at the bottom of 
the ocean when the “phenomenon” is ob- 
served there at the surface. Certain it is, 
however, that fish will not feed during 
these periods or at least where these con- 
ditions prevail. I have frequently met with 
it many miles at sea and the result has 
always been “no fish.” 

The influence of tides, too, plays a most 
important part in fish activity; as is well 
known, they always lay or work against 
the current. In this they have a double 
purpose; one doubtless being that they are 
more comfortable in that position as they 
can more readily retain their equilibrium. 
The other being that their food drifting 
with the current is so much more readily 
secured. So, in bay or river or on the 
beach front, the flood or incoming tide is 
regarded as the most opportune. 


OMETIMES, however, fine catches 

are made during the ebb tide, which 

may be owing to some peculiar eddy 
which sets in around a bar or point of 
flat and is not in action during the flood, 
and so the small crustaceans and other 
fish food are brought to view only at these 
times, but it can never be accepted as a 
hard and fast rule to work by. Tides al- 
ways make from the bottom and are surg- 
ing around the bars long before the water 
stops running ebb at the surface. To the 
“not closely observant man” fish will fre- 
quently begin striking while the tide is 
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still running ebb and at its very lowest 
stage. This in reality is not so, as the 
young tide at the bottom is working out 
food which attracts the fish, and the move- 
ment of the bottom waters are not observ- 
able at the surface. 

While it is true that good catches of 
roving fish such as the Bluefish are 
sometimes made at low water, still it is 
not the rule, as such fish frequently strike 
their prey well at sea and in the pursuit 
rush them to the beach no matter what 
the stage of the tide may be. Should it 
be low water then the fisherman fortunate 
enough to be on hand will get his fish, but 
in no sense can it be an argument that 
low water conduces to the best result. 

To fish from. the young of the flood, 
through to high water, ahd one quarter of 
the ebb, then quit, is a safe rule whether it 
be on tidal streams or on the beach front. 
And he who follows it through the sea- 
sons will get the best to be had. 
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That the moon exerts a powerful influ- 
ence on all tidal waters is a matter of 
common knowledge, and that a light moon 
is always favorable to the sport is ac- 
knowledged. But a precept rife among 
the wise ones says: Never permit your 
catch to be exposed directly to the moon’s 
rays for any considerable time. That fish 
will deteriorate rapidly is well known, 
owing doubtless to the phosphorus in the 
flesh which takes on some chemical action 
induced by the strong rays of light. If 
fishing from a boat a locker should al- 
ways be provided for the catch. If on the 
beach some covering should be improvised. 


N studying tides for inland fishing much 
allowance must be made from the tables 
as printed in the daily-papers. These 

are based on the stage of the water at the 
bar in the ocean. While they are accurate 
for that point, still the water will continue, 
to run flood for at least two hours after 
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high water on the bar and will run ebb at 
least three hours after low water mark. 
This will be found to be a very close cal- 
culation of tidal streams along the middle 
Atlantic seaboard, during normal tides. 
Winds, too, work their influence on the in- 
habitants of the sea. Usually all surface 
fish, or, as they are generally termed, free 
swimming fish, work their way against the 
wind; that is, if the wind is blowing from 
the west, their movements are toward the 
west. The reason for this is obvious: As 
the small fry fin their way along at the 
surface influenced by the wind and as- 
sisted somewhat by it, the larger and more 
powerful fish meet them in their travels, 
thus, as it were, having the food blown 
into their mouths, to their great conven- 
ience. Winds exert some unknown influ- 
ence on the bottom feeding varieties also, 
as it is well known that a southeast wind 
is always productive of slim catches, and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 558) 


A BASS BAIT FOR LATE SEASON FISHING 


THE CRICKET’S SHINY BLACK COLOR AND DUMPY 
BODY IS EASILY SEEN IN CLEAR, DEEP WATER 


ALL fishing in Lake George is peculiar. 

It has the distinction of being entirely 

different from most places, because 
both bass and lake trout lie low in very 
deep water, to be sure, very clear, but they 
are not captured unless you take them near 
the bottom. This lake also differs in that 
certain bottom beds are void, while nearby 
places are thick with fish. 

I was told by experts who had tried it, 
“that to make a success while on a short 
trip it was indeed necessary to hire a local 
guide at four dollars a day. You may 
dicker him down to three, and you may 
not, but you certainly have to buy his: live 
baits.” When I suggested artificial baits 
the guide looked up into the sky with a 
sort of disdainful, far-away sneer. “Why,” 


says he, “I never heard tell—after thirty 
years’ fishing, of a single fish being caught 
out of this lake with your wooden plugs 
or any other fish fraud. Our fish wants 
meat, the real thing, they are smellers, 
they are.” 

From these remarks, I concluded -arti- 
ficial imitations are not welcomed by guides 
or fish and this chilly reception—at first— 
cooled my ardor. When I learned his little 
black frogs and half-dead crawfish sold ‘at 
eight cents each, I could quite well see the 
stand he made concerning artificial baits. 
However, being determined to make trials, 
I declined his services as guide, also his 
baits, and set to work finding out for my- 
self the best places to fish. They were 
silent regarding any help or assistance for 
me to get sport. 

The first day or so, my efforts with flies, 
minnows and other surface baits were of 
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no avail, but I was somewhat consoled to 
see they also got no fish on live bait. Then 
I changed the method and tried bottom- 
fishing, both still and troll, and was amazed 
to find best luck in 40 to 60 feet of water. 
The first bass (over two pounds) was cap- 
tured on an artificial helgramite—a natural 
bait rarely used on Lake George. The fish 
struck it and missed, then followed on 25 
feet and took it again in grand style, 
hooked itself, and instantly rose above the 
surface. Other fish were caught later in 
the day on the artificial crawfish, but the 
best sport occurred in using the cricket. 


HE cricket is a land insect, unused to 
- water, though it swims at the surface 
with remarkable ease. After being 
impaled on the hook and immersed a little 
while it hangs limp on the hook. Just so 
does the grasshopper, another land insect. 
But the helgramite, a true water insect, 
after being hooked and put back in its ele- 
ment, kicks about and seems to enjoy life 
all the time you play him till devoured by 
the fish, Unless bass take the cricket right 
away, you soon have to replace it with a 
fresh one, and it is strange how deftly, and 
often they nip off the cricket from the 
hook. I carefully made an imitation with 
the sneck hook placed right under the body 
so that if fish did touch the bait they had 
to take the hook. I captured numerous 
bass on it, both in Lake George and the 
quick running water of the upper Dela- 
ware. In many respects I prefer the 
cricket as a late fall bait to the grasshop- 
per—perhaps because its deep black color 
and dumpy body is seen by the fish more 
easily in clear deep water and shallow col- 
ored water. 
A dealer told me, “he fished with crickets 
a good deal and considered it .by far the 
best live bait for bass. The trouble is,” he 
continued, “that live crickets are so small 
till very late fishing, as to be useless in late 
summer and early fall, and no artificial, so 
far, would induce fish to take them.” With 


that most anglers will agree, concerning 
the rubber fright now sold in the shops. 

The artificial here pictured alongside 
with an exact watercolor copy of a fine 
specimen of the living insect, will show 
how true the imitation is. The body is 
solid cork, painted by hand in black and 
varnished. The hind legs are quills of 
small feathers, legs of peacock’s herl, 
horns and tail wisks are pliable yet strong 
to keep their place after any rough usage 
by the quarry. 

Attached to a stout leader it can be 
manipulated to float, skip along the surface, 
or with the assistance of a small weight 
can be made to jump around any depth you 
choose. The advantage of such an arti- 
ficial natural cricket is to make it possible 
to fish with this most effective insect 
through a much: longer period than pos- 
sible with the natural insect; indeed, I be- 
lieve, though not yet proved so, this cricket 
will be a perfect all round season bass bait. 


AM sure when anglers once get expert 
| in the right method to use these sane, 

nature lures, exact, truthful imitations 
of natural insects, all the trials, worries 
and vexations due to either the capture or 
purchase of natural insects, and keeping 
them in fit condition for use, will vanish. 
Thus provided, the angler, along with his 
rod, reel and line, and a selection of live, 
though inanimate insects, can go where he 
pleases, start in to fish without loss of time, 
patience or expense. 
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HEN the 
Audubon Societies entered the 
field of conservation in 1901 the 

day of the plume-hunter was doomed. For 
years a great army of men had been strip- 
ping our country of its bird-life to satisfy 
the demands of the millinery trade. No 
species was safe from their guns. The 
graceful gulls and terns, the dainty hum- 
mingbirds and the filthy carrion-eating 
vultures alike were slaughtered by thou- 
sands and stripped of their feathers to be 
used in trimming fashionable hats. 

The most striking case of all was the 
killing of the egrets, the beautiful snow 
white herons shown in the .accompanying 
photographs. Two species of these birds 
were sought by the hunters. The larger, 
at that time called the American Egret, 
stands about three feet in height and bears 
about fifty straight plumes about a foot in 
length, The ‘Snowy Egret is a much 
smaller bird with short fine plumes that 
are slightly recurved at the tips. These 
are known to the millinery trade as “cross 
aigrettes,” to distinguish them from the 
“long whites.” 

The plumes, or “aigrettes,” grow from 
the backs of the adult birds and are worn 
only during the breeding season. At this 
time, when the female is incubating the 
eggs or brooding her young, her plumes 
are in their finest condition. For this rea- 
son, each bunch of aigrettes worn on a 
woman’s hat probably means that a mother 
egret has been murdered and her three or 
four baby herons have been left to starve 
to death in the nest. The aigrettes which 
were at one time worn extensively have well 
been named “The White Badge of Crueity.” 


HE destruction of these splendid birds 
was at- 
tended by 

the most dis- 
gusting cruelty 
and caused 
much horrible 
misery and suf- 
fering. The 
plume - hunters 
visited the 
nesting - colo- 
nies, or “rook- 
eries,” and shot 
the birds as 
they flew to 
and from their 
feeding- 
grounds, bring- 
ing food for 
their young. 
The patch of 
skin producing 
the long plumes 
was stripped 


from the bird’s 
back entire and 
after 


being 
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THE PROTECTION OF AMERICA’S BIRD LIFE 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES, FOUNDED BY FOREST AND 
STREAM, HAVE SUCCEEDED IN PROTECTING MANY BIRDS FROM EXTERMINATION 


By WALT F. McMAHON 


. 


cured and the bloodstains washed off the 


“scalp” was ready for shipment. Of 
course, the“class of men and boys engaged 





in such cold-blooded slaughter could not 
be expected to show much mercy or pity 
for their victims. They have been known 
to prop up wounded birds on the marsh to 
decoy their companions to a similar fate. 

Such were the sickening conditions to 
be faced in fighting this brutal business. 
In 1910 the Audubon Societies drove the 
feather-dealers out of New York. Whole- 
sale milliners then moved their headquar- 
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ters to Philadelphia, where they were again 
routed and put out of business by the 
Pennsylvania Anti-plumage Law, also pre- 
sented by the Audubon Societies. By co- 
operating with the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey and with various 
State societies similar regulations have 
been fought to*a successful finish in Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Michigan, Louisiana, California, Oregon 


and Washington. 


Y continually fighting, the greater part 
of this traffic has been stamped out. 
This does not mean that the problem 
is solved, however. It is only the Audu- 
bon warden, living alone in the steaming 
swamps and faithfully guarding the few 
remaining birds left under his care, that 
prevents a score of poachers from sneak- 
ing in and “shooting out the rookery.” It 
is only by his loyal vigilance that the 
egrets are able to survive a single brced- 
ing season. The lure of the prices offered 
for the feathers of the unfortunate birds 
is too attractive to be given up easily. A 
single scalp containing about fifty plumes 
sells for ten or fifteen dollars. A _ suc- 
cessful raid on a breeding colony probably 
would net the poachers a profit of about 
five thousand dollars. With such a re- 
ward in sight they were willing to take 
their chances in breaking State and Fed- 
eral Laws for the protection of the egrets. 
Their defiance of law and order has 
reached a much more serious degree— 
two Audubon wardens have been killed by 
the poachers while defending their reser- 
vations; others have been wounded, and 
hardly a summer passes without a revival 
of the feud in some of the colonies. 
Realizing the great danger of losing 
what few birds 
remained, the 
Association has 
secured control 
of about thirty 
nesting - sites 
for the purpose 
of establishing 
reserva- 
tions. Twenty 
wardens have 
been posted to 
patrol these 
colonies — all 
keen, able. men 
who know 
their business 
thoroughly and 
who take pride 
in their work. 
As a direct re- 
sult of the 
amount of time 
and labor and 
energy put into 
this branch of 
conservation we 
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can now mention, with considerable satis- 
faction, that there are now breeding colo- 
nies of egrets in Louisiana, Florida, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
one small group in Missouri. At present 
the Audubon office is guarding every breed- 
ing colony of egrets of which it knows, 
with the single exception of one on Avery 
Island, Louisiana, on the estate of Mr. 
Edward A. MclIlhenny, a member of the 


Association, whose pioneer efforts in the. 


cause can not be appreciated too highly. 


HE United States Govern- 
ment, appreciating the eco- 
nomic value of birds and 
the need of their more adequate 
protection, has established a large 
number of National Bird Reser- 
vations,—“for the use of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a pre- 
serve and. breeding-ground for 
native birds.” The first of these 
was Pelican Island, on Indian 
River, Florida. This famous col- 
ony of brown pelicans was threat- 
ened by irresponsible tourists and 
local feather-hunters who shot 
enormous numbers of the great 
birds. “This island was set aside 
by President Roosevelt in March, 
1903. Other reservations have 
followed in quick succession, se- 
curing the safety of millions of 
birds on their nesting-grounds 
during the breeding-season. These 
preserves protect not only the 
birds of our colonies in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, but 
reach also to the extensive breed- 
ing-grounds of the ducks and 
geese in the great north-west. 
In this connection it may be 
well to mention the Klamath 
Lake Reservation, on the border 
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of Oregon and California. This is a 
stretch of marsh and swamp-land about 
fifteen miles long. The shallow lake and 
the extensive growth of tules offer an ideal 
breeding-ground for ducks, geese, grebes, 
pelicans, cormorants, gulls, terns, herons, 
and many species of shore-birds. The 
names of William L. Finley, Field Agent 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and his associate, Herman T. 
Bohlman, will ever be connected with this 
reservation as it is one of the many monu- 
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ments to their ability and en- 
ergy. They not only worked to 
save this area as a breeding- 
ground for water-fowl but they 
were equally active in the estab- 
lishment of the national reser- 
vations at Lake Malheur in 
Oregon, Clear Lake in Califor- 
nia, and several other particu- 
larly favorable places in the 
north-west. The three refuges 
mentioned are all great breed- 
ing places for many kinds of 
ducks and geese, as well as 
other species of water-fowl and 
waders. Mr. Finley reported 
the following after visiting the 
Lake Malheur region in 1908, 
just before the reservation was 
established :— 

“_ . This region, beyond 
question, is the most promising 
of the known fields for the pro- 
tection and _ presetvation of 
water-fowl and several other 
birds, that exist in the United 
States. The water surface in 
the proposed reservation covers 
an area of about 120 square 
miles. - Many thousands of 
water- and shore-birds breed 
annually, and countless other 
thousands, including swans, use 
the lakes as resting- and feed- 
ing-places during the spring 

and fall migrations. Among the breeding 
birds are Canada geese; of which over a 
thousand young birds were counted within 
the distance of one mile along the shore, 
many species of ducks, ring-billed, Cali- 
fornia and other gulls, white pelicans, 
Farallone cormorants, Caspian, black and 
Forster’s terns, eared grebe, white-faced 
glossy ibis, great blue and night herons, 
coot, and many smaller shore birds. Many 
large colonies of the species named were 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 560) 
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THE OBJECT ;OF THIS JOURNAL 


WILL BE TO eres PROMOTE A HEALTHFUL IN- 
TEREST IN OUTDOOR RECREATION, AND TO CULTIVATE 
A REFINED TASTE TOR NATURAL OBJECTS. Aug. 14, 1873 


WHY NOT EAT MORE FISH 


T is important that every man, woman and child in 
this country be aroused to the fact that we are in a 
war not to be lightly taken, for it will require all of 

our energy and many sacrifices to bring it to a success- 
ful end. It is not given to all to bear arms, but the man 
in the field should know that those in the homes are 
doing all they can to conserve our resources, without 
which the fight cannot be carried on. 

The world-wide food crisis is at this Nation’s door.. 
The harvest of the stockman and the farmer must al- 
ways be remote; they require time and care and effort. 
The harvest of the sea is ready at the hand of man. All 
it needs is to be taken. According to the Bureau of 
Fisheries, 20 pounds per head is the annual consump- 
tion. In Great Britain and Germany the consumption 
is nearly four times greater. Why not here? 

Eat more fish, urge others to do so, and impress your 
representative in your degislature and at Washington 
with the importance of supporting the efforts of the 
fish and game commissions to increase the supply. 


RAIDING THE RIVERS 


HE special correspondent of the United Press of 
America, Mr. Henry Wood, relates how the 
Germaris, before evacuating those portions of 

France from which they were recently compelled to re- 
treat, made a systematic raid on the fish of the canals 
and rivers. It shows clearly the value attached by them 
to fresh water fish. 

“Whilst this latest barbarity might be explained in 
part by the critical food situation of the Germans, there 
is evidence that this is not the sole motive. The task 
of leaving the French rivers and canals fishless is being 
pursued with the same systematic thoroughness and at- 
tention to detail which characterized the efforts of the 
Germans preceding their retreat last March to leave 
behind them a desolate wilderness, in which the French 
might not find either a mouthful of food or an ounce of 
material that would be of service to them. 
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“The discovery that the numerous rivers and canals 
of the district evacuated by the Germans had suffered 
the same fate as the ground was only made when the 
French recently undertook the task of rendering these 
waterways navigable after the German destruction of 
bridges, locks, embankments, and barges. The neces- 
sity of draining dry many of the canals and portions of 
river beds rendered unusuable by the Germans has 
brought to light numerous fish traps, seines, barriers, 
and other appliances used by the Germans in order to 
catch absolutely every fish. 

“Frequently the canals and rivers were divided up 
into sections, with barriers across each end in order to 
render impossible the escape of a single fish. Evidence 
has also been found of the use of explosive for stunning 
the fish and bringing them to the surface, where they 
were raked in with hand-nets.” 

Mr. Wood adds that before the German invasion 
the canals, rivers, and waterways had been brought to 
a high state of fish productiveness by stocking and 
preservation. 

The Germans having evidently aimed at securing for 
their immediate use all the fish food available, and at 
the same time rendering it certain that it would be some 
time before the waters would recover. 


FARMER AND SPORTSMAN 


HE pamphlet published quarterly by the Board of 

- Fish and Game Commissioners of California, 

contains much interesting material, and should 

have a wide circulation outside the state. The articles 

deal chiefly with local topics, but some of them “have 
a broader interest. 

In a recent number two quotations are given setting 
forth the case of the sportsman and the case of the 
farmer. One writer tells how the sportsman works 
hard to save the game and how much good he has done, 
and the other writer shows how hard the farmer works 
in trying to get a little shooting, and how the sports- 
man really gets it all. The two accounts are printed no 
doubt to show how narrow and how prejudiced some 
farmers and some sportsmen are. 

Efforts to set against one another the land owner and 
those persons who wish to pass over his land in search 
of game and fish, are unfortunate and quite unreason- 
able. These are not two classes of society and there is 


_ ho antagonism between them. To talk of their inter- 


ests as being opposed is about as sensible as to talk 
of the opposing interests of smokers and automobilists. 
Many farmers are sportsmen, and many sportsmen 
farmers, and these do more or less shooting and fishing 
over lands belonging to others. The interest of land 
owner and sportsman alike is to conserve and increase 
the stock of game. 

While the real sportsman as a rule is a fine fellow, 
who tries to deal fairly and even liberally by his neigh- 
bor, there are some people fond of shooting—who carry 
rods or guns about with thém and call themselves 
sportsmen—who are extraordinarily selfish and seem 
absolutely regardless of the wishes and even the rights 
of others. People of this kind who trespass on the 
farmer’s land are likely to pull down his fences, leave 
his gates open and even shoot his livestock, and by 
doing all this make the word sportsman a by-word and 
a hissing in certain communities. These men should 
be reached and should be educated, but unfortunately 
a large proportion of, them never read. 

There are some people also who make a hunting or 
fishing excursion a mere excuse for riotous, not to say 
lawless, activities, and devote a gunning trip to getting 
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drunk and do not shoot at all. These also bring the 
terms gunner and angler into disrepute. 

On the other hand, most farmers have, first or last, 
met with quiet, civil, decent people, carrying guns or 
rods, who, before they adventure on the land asked 
permission to fish or shoot, and after receiving it, 
sometimes left two or three fish or a pair of birds at 
the house, as evidence of their appreciation of this per- 
mission, or at least spoke a pleasant word of thanks 
as they passed. 

Human nature is frail enough, and we are many of 
us likely to think first of what it is that we want, rath- 
er than what other people may wish. We are dis- 
posed to push others out of our way and to elbow our- 
selves to the front. The true sportsman will-try to 
think of others as well as of himself; he will have 
sufficient self-control to be willing to go out of his 
way a little to be civil to his neighbors, and he is likely 
to ask permission of the owner when he desires to 
shoot or fish on a stranger’s land. He knows that he 
is receiving a favor, and his self-respect demands that 
he acknowledge this, if the opportunity occurs. 

There will be no conflict between sportsman and land 
owner if each treats the other as he himself would wish 
to be treated. 


GOPHER CLUB PHEASANTS 


HE big event of the seventh annual outing of the 
Gopher Campfire club, on the occasion of their 
entertaining the Minnesota Game Protective 

league as guests, was the releasing of one hundred ring- 
neck Chinese pheasants which were sent to Belle lake 
by State Game and Fish Commissioner Carlos Avery. 
These birds were hatched with 2,000 others at the state 
game farm on Big Island, Lake Minnetonka. It is 
hoped these birds will find homes and nesting places in 
the woodlands about Belle lake. 


CALIFORNIA ANTELOPE 


WENTY years ago, antelope were quite abundant 
TT in certain places in Northern California, one of 
these being in the northern part of Lassen 
County. For several years, however, none have been 
seen there, though there are a few in the eastern part 
of the county, but in the autumn of 1916, Mr. F. P. 
Cady saw an antelope at Coon Camp Flat and saw also 
the tracks of two others. 

The antelope, unique among living mammals, seems 
fated to disappear. Efforts made at protection in cer- 
tain reservations and on private property may delay the 
extinction of the species a little, but unless hunters gen- 
erally can be induced to unite for its protection, and 
unless the various states which have enacted protective 
measures shall energetically do their part to enforce the 
law, there is slight hope of saving the species. 


SHOOTING PERMITTED IN FRANCE 


HOOTING game in France has not been permitted 
S since the war started, the idea of men enjoying 
themselves with sport whilst others were fighting 
having an unpleasant flavor. Licences for shooting will, 
however, be issued this year after the crops have been 
gathered, the Minister of Agriculture having been in- 
fluenced to take this step on pressure from the farmers, 
who have complained that, owing to the prohibition of 
shooting, their crops have been devoured by game and 
vermin. According to the new regulations there will 
be a longer open season for the game that is particular- 
ly destructive to crops. Soldiers who have possession 
of passes may shoot without game licences. 
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SPARE THE DOES 


HE open season for deer is now at hand in many 
parts of the country and in 15 States the law 
allows both bucks and does to be killed. In the 

other States does are protected at all seasons. The 
United States Department of Agriculture strongly 
urges that these 15 States should make 1917 a close 
season on does. It points out that about 10,000,000 
pounds of venison are produced in a year. 

Since the does as a rule average less in weight than 
bucks of the same age, killing a doe instead of a buck 
usually means considerably less meat. Furthermore, 
the department points out that the supply of deer will 
not increase if the breeding stock is killed off. The 
rapidity with which deer increase when does are pro- 
tected is shown by the experience in Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States, and a doe spared this fall 
means one more fawn as well as one more doe next 
spring. 

Several recommendations are made by the department 
as follows: 

Do not kill a spike buck or doe when you can obtain 
a full-grown buck. 

Do not kif deer when weather conditions or difficul- 
ties of transportation prevent saving the meat. 

Save every pound of meat. 

Save the skin and the head also if the antlers are in 
good condition. 

Do not shoot deer at night, or in the water, or unless 
you can clearly see that the animal aimed at is a full- 
grown buck. Failure to observe this ruie usually re- 
sults in a violation of the game laws and often in the 
loss of human life. 


BOY SCOUT PROTECTIONISTS 


N certain parts of Oregon and California, as in other 
| places all over the country, the Boy Scouts are tak- 
ing much interest in game protection. They are 
reporting various abuses to Game Commissioners and 
Game Wardens, and in Oregon a plan is on foot to ap- 
point a certain number of them as Game Wardens. This 
is an excellent plan, for more reasons than one. The 
boy is interested in everything that goes on, is active, 
energetic and pushing. If he can be made to see that 
game protection, and conservation generally, is a good 
thing, he will become deeply interested in it, and will 
give his best efforts to the work. So after a time he 
may accomplish great things. Moreover, a boy started 
in the right direction is likely, as he grows older, to 
recognize more and more clearly the value to the com- 
munity of the protection of birds, animals and plants. 
He will study these forms of life, learn about them, and 
may become for his whole life a sturdy worker in be- 
half of these good objects. Boys so trained will not 
only do excellent work for the present, but they will 
learn to be all through their lives good sportsmen and 
useful members of the community. 


MR. MARSTON ON DYNAMITERS 
i Fishing Gazette received this query from a 


‘reader: “Please advise me how to dynamite a 

stream.” The distinguished editor, Mr. Marston, 
is said to have sent the following advice: “Four sticks 
of dynamite are sufficient. Tie them securely around 
your neck, attach fuse, light it, and run as fast as you 
can away from the water to avoid injuring the other 
snakes and’ reptiles.” 
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MOUNTING THE SPORTSMAN’S TROPHIES 


SUCCESS IN PRESERVING INTACT THE DELICATE COLOR PATTERNS OF 
BIRD SKINS IS A MATTER OF PATIENCE, PERSEVERANCE, AND PRACTICE 


HE sportsman or amateur naturalist 
who wishes to preserve or mount his 
game birds or other specimens is the 

type of hunter who ought to be encour- 
aged, and it is with this intention in mind 
that the following article is written. 

The author believes that few hunters 
will readily admit that they go gunning 
just for the amount of meat obtained in 
the day’s bag, nor will they openly confess 
to be so blocdthirsty that they love to see 
the birds drop before their guns just for 
the sake of killing. It seems that there 
must be a certain amount of admiration 
for the game itself, and if it is not 
the exterior view it is surely not the 
interior carcass that delights the eye. 

When one picks up, a dead quail 

and examines its beautiful markings, 
a color pattern whichi nature has 
taken ages to perfect, does it not 
seem a pity that this garment of 
rich brown and sombre gray should 
be ruthlessly plucked off and cast 
aside as a thing not even worthy of 
momentary observation? 

Without a sense of appreciation of 
the handiwork of nature the mount- 
ing or preserving of any bird would 
be a hopeless task, but fortunately 
quite a number of sportsmen love 
birds not for the meat that they rep- 
resent, but for the beautiful plumage 
which adorns their bodies. 


HE mechanical operations in- 
volved in preserving a_ bird 
skin are easily acquired. Using 
a little patience, perseverance and 
practice success is sure to come, and 
the sportsman will find it an inter- 
esting pastime with the added. at- 
traction of furnishing lasting me- 
mentoes of the days afield. 
With a particular specimen in 
mind, say the Bob White, we will as- 
sume that it has just been shot or 
is perhaps only a few hours dead. The only 
material required is a slim-bladed, keen- 
edged physician’s pocket knife, excelsior, 
cotton, cornmeal, needles and thread, ar- 
senic and a pair of surgeon’s tweezers. 
Begin by stuffing a small wad of cotton 
into the mouth in order to keep the blood 
from running out and soiling the plumage. 
Make an incision on the belly about three 
inches long, extending from the front edge 
of the breast bone to the vent. A shallow 
cut is better than a deep one as it is only 
“necessary to cut through the outer skin. 
Proceed by lifting up the skin and sepa- 
rating it from the body. In most birds it 


By ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 
Taxidermist for the Brooklyn (N.Y.C.) Museum 


will separate readily if the flesh is pushed 
away from the skin with the fingers or 
blunt side of the knife. 

The joint on the leg forming what is 
commonly called the knee, or correspond- 
ing to the second joint on the chicken, is 
severed inside the skin. 

ARE must be exercised here not to 

cut through the delicate skin. This 

error may be avoided by holding the 
fingers under the feathers, thus acting as a 
guide to indicate the proper depth to which 
the cutting of muscle may proceed. 


During the whole operation of skinning 
a bird, corn meal should be constantly ap- 
plied. It is used mainly to keep the feath- 
ers from coming in contact with the blood 
or flesh of the body and answers the ad- 
ditional purpose. of giving the operator’s 
fingers a more secure grip on the specimen. 

The tail is now held firmly between the 
index finger of the left hand and the 
thumb, thus exposing the tail vertebrae, 
which may be severed at any of its nu- 
merous joints. 

After the tail is disjointed and the mus- 
cles which held it fixed to the body sev- 
ered, proceed to push the skin with the 


finger tips forward along the back, thus 
releasing the tender tissue which holds the 
hide to the body. 

It is better to dispense with the knife at 
this point, as the fingers are more adapt- 
able to pushing the skin forward over the 
wing joints than any instrument. 

Sever the wing bones close to the body 
and gradually push, rather than pull, the 
skin over the skull until the base of the ears 
are exposed. These may be released from 
their cavity by gripping them tightly be- 
tween the finger and thumb and pulling 
them out of the sockets. 


EXT, and very important, is the 
manner in which the eyelids 
are skinned. It should be 

noted that it is well to cut the tissue 
under the eyelids from one-half to 
one inch further in the rear of the 
eyeball than your judgment dictates. 
You will then evade one of the pit- 
falls common to all beginners by not 
destroying the contour of the eyelid. 

The rest of the skinning from the 
eye on to the base of the bill is 
easily accomplished, but it is well to 
be sure that all parts are thoroughly 
skinned, the brain removed and all 
muscular tissue which clings around 
the skull scraped away. The neck 
is severed close to the skull. 

There still remains a_ certain 
amount of meat and muscle clinging 
to the wing and leg bones. This, of 
course, must be removed by using 
the knife first to release the skin 
where it adheres tightly to the mus- 
cles, and afterwards to dig and 
scrape away the flesh lying directly 
behind the large secondary feathers. 
The small remaining muscles which 
extend into the extremity of the 
wing bones can best be removed by 
making openings on the outside along 
the portion of the wing which lies 

closest to the bird’s body when the wings 
are folded. The “drumsticks” are now 
skinned as far down as the feathers grow; 
all the meat should be cleaned off these also. 


AST but not least in the. scraping 
process. The tail needs attention. The 
meat all around it, including the oil 

sacks, must be removed, but care should 
be taken not to cut any of the large quills 
which protrude through the skin. 

If the specimen in hand exhibits any 
grease or oil on the skin, it is best to pick 
and scrape this away. The bird is now in 
condition to make up into a skin. 
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After the specimen has been turned in- 
side out it should be liberally dusted with 
powdered arsenic, the eye sockets filled 
with cotton, and the skin reversed to its 
former natural position. . 


Cotton is now wound around the wing 
and leg bones to approximately the size of 
the muscles which formerly adhered to 
them. They are then adjusted to their nat- 
ural position. -The wing bones are fastened 
together with a thread in such a manner 
that the knotted cord or thread limits them 
from spreading to a greater extent than 
was possible when attached to the body. 


A round stick is now cut to conform 
with the length of the neck and body which 
has been removed from the skin. This 
stick should be a.trifle smaller in thickness 
than the neck, and should taper towards 
one end in order that it may fit snugly into 
the brain cavity and support the body. 


Cotton in thin sheets can now be wound 
around this stick or core until it is almost 
as large as the body and neck of the bird. 
This soft artificial core or body is usually 
. made of cotton, excelsior, or any soft ma- 
terial except paper. 


E will now proceed to insert the ar- 

tificial body with the neck into the 

skin. The tapered end is pushed 
up into the brain cavity, thus making the 
skin very rigid by extension. 


It is now only necessary to smooth down 
the feathers, adjust the wings, sew up the 
opening cut, and the difficult part of the 
operation is over. 


If the specimen is intended to remain as 
a skin for any great length of time the 
bill should be sewn shut with a thread and 
the whole bird dropped head first into a 
close fitting cornucopia in order to keep 
the wings together and make the feathers 
lie more smoothly. 
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In the next issue of Forest and Stream 
Mr. Rockwell's article will contain 
special instructions for mounting quail, 
illustrated with several diagrams. We 
wish to call attention to the offer on 
page 562 of this issue, whereby our 
readers may obtain a physician’s. knife 
with a blade of razor steel, suitable for 
the amateur taxidermist. 


A FEATHERED BEAUTY 

The quezal of Guatamala is considered 
the most beautiful bird in the world. Its 
plumage vies with the rainbow and shines 
with a metallic luster. Until within the 
last few years it was unknown to science, 
mainly owing to the fact that it is a her- 
mit among the feathered creatures, de- 
lighting in the silence of high altitudes. 
It dwells on mountain heights above 7,000 
feet in elevation. The quezal was the 
royal bird of the Aztecs, and its plumes 
were used to decorate the headdresses and 
cloaks of the kings of that land. Its breast 
is a brilliant scarlet, while its green tail 
attains a length of three feet. It is about 
the size of the common pigeon. It nests in 
holes in rotten trees, which it enlarges 
with its bill, so as to make a roomy and 
comfortable residence. The young are 
hatched totally devoid of feathers. 
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'HOW I GOT THE “MOVIE” 
OF MRS. QUAIL AT HOME 


By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


Y the-merest chance I came upon 
the mother quail on her nest con- 
cealed among the grass. Quick- 

ly focusing my camera, I made an 
exposure, then changed my distance 


to six feet, approaching a few inches 
at a step, and pressed the bulb again. 
To insure against accidents, I 
snapped an extra one. 

The quail did not seem to be 
greatly frightened. Her head drawn 
in and turned slightly to one side, 
she gazed with perfect calmness 
upon us human intruders in her 
sanctum. Encouraged by her indif- 
ference, I advanced inch by inch to 


within four feet of the nest and 


secured a close-up of the mother . 


bird at home. 
We wondered at the quail’s ab- 
sence of fear—I have several times 


come upon the nest of a quail, but 
have never seen the equal of this 
one for indifference to intruders. 
For she seemed much less disturbed 
than the average setting hen would. 

As we were standing there watch- 
ing her, Bill picked up a stick and, 
thrusting it nearer and nearer to the 
quail, found that she would not 
leave the nest even when the stick 
touched her. So pushing her back 
gently with the stick, he was able to 
raise her partly from the nest while 
I made another exposure—The fin- 
ished picture discloses one ‘of the 
eggs. 

Just as Bill removed the stick, a 
grass-hopper sprang from the grass 


that formed her nest and alighted 
upon the quail’s head. The photo- 
graph which I eagerly took is per- 
haps unlike any other in existence. 
After several minutes of such mo- 
lestation from Bill and myself—we 


‘had used all of our films save one— 


the old bird calmly arose from the 
nest and dignifiedly walked away, 
while I made a last exposure of her 
vacated nest and eggs. 
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CULTIVATING SILKWORM GUT AT HOME 


THE ANGLER CAN GET GOOD TROUT LEADERS SIX TO NINE FEET LONG FROM THE 
CECROPIA, THE RUSTY RED MOTHS THAT HANG FROM THE BUSHES AROUND HOME 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN 


FTER a little experience, every angler 
with the fly, who is in the habit of 
studying the problems that con- 

stantly confront him, recognizes the im- 
portance of concealing the connection be- 
tween the line and the lure. Such a con- 
nection is established by means of the 
leader, consisting usually of Spanish gut. 
Now the desirable qualities in a leader are 
strength, fineness, and _ unobtrusiveness. 
The last essential depends upon color, ab- 
sence of luster, and of any small peculiar- 
ities which serve to call attention to any 
particular part of the leader. In its ordi- 
nary state, the Spanish gut offends against 
all three just- mentioned qualities; its 
color is obtrusive, it possesses a shine that 


Cecropia Moth—One-quarter Life Size 


makes it a target for every eye, and the 
frequent knots mean just so many points to 
distract the fish’s attention from the ob- 
ject of the angler’s special interest—the 
artificial fly. The shine may be removed 
by the process of “drawing,” that is, taking 
off the outer layer of the gut by means of 
sandpaper; but this unduly weakens the 
product. The leader may be colored, usual- 
ly a weakening process also. The knots, 
like the poor, we have with us always. 

As a result of the study of these con- 
ditions, I became convinced, years ago, 
that a substitute for the Spanish gut leader 
was a matter of desire for the angler. 

As the Spanish gut is the product of the 
Asiatic silkworm, the idea naturally pre- 
sented itself of endeavoring to substitute a 
caterpillar, larger and with larger silk sacs, 
for the insect from which the Spanish gut 
is derived. This substitute was sought for 


Polyphemus Caterpillar 
in the various American silkworms. Of 
all our American varieties, the caterpillar 
spinning the largest cocoon is the cecropia. 


An article on the Cecropia by Mr. 
Whiffen, published last winter in 
Forest and Stream, was so favor- 
ably received that we immediately re- 
quested him to treat the subject at 
length. This is the first of a new 
series of articles that he has pre- 
pared on the cultivation of American 
gut-producing caterpillars. It opens 
a wide field both interesting and 
profitable to our readers and will be 
‘continued next month. 

illegals caeleseieesalieie eased Meioases 


The general color of this moth is a rusty 
red. This is the color of the head and 
foreparts. It has a distinctive white col- 
lar. The abdomen is reddish, and has 
bands of black and white. The wings are 
grayish; bands of red and white extend 
across them. A characteristic is the trans- 
parent membrane, or eye-spot, which is 
found on the fore wing. A whitish cres- 
cent marks the rear wings, and the whole 
wing has a clayish-brown edge. The an- 
tennae, or “horns,” are broad and feathery, 
those of the male being much more so 
than those of the female, and furnishing 


an easy means of ‘distinguishing the sexes. ° 


HE full grown cecropia caterpillar, 
when very large, may measure nearly 
five inches in length, is moderately 
stout, and of an apple-green color. On the 
various segments of the body are tuber- 


‘cles, or shot-like appendages, mounted on 


the ends of little stalks. On the second, 
third, and fourth segments these tubercles 
are of a coral color. On other segments, 
the tubercles may be blue or black. The 
head is green with black markings. These 
characterize the full-grown worm. 

Next in size as a spinner of cocoons is 
the polyphemus. The moths are nearly as 
large as those of cecropia. They vary in 
color somewhat more than the latter moth. 
The general impression is a reddish or yel- 
low furry brown, with black scales pepper- 
ing the wings, on which are cross-bands 
of red, or pink, white, and gray. On each 
wing is the typical eye-spot, and a trans- 
parency surrounded first by a_ lightish 
brown circle, and a black ring outside of 
this. Like the cecropia, the sexes are dis- 
tinguished by the difference in breadth of 
the antennae. The color of the bodies is 
a dark or light tan, and the fore part has 
a gray band. The cocoon is ovoid in shape, 
when first spun looking as if dusted over 
with lime; later the color is brown. The 
caterpillar spins on practically the same 
kinds of bushes or trees as the cecropia. 
In the spinning process, the worm does not 
break the thread to form a means of egress 
at the front, as the cecropia does. Hence 
the long thread may be reeled off, and 
might furnish a valuable fibre. The film, 
when unwound from the cocoon, has a 
beautiful silver tint, and is surprisingly 
strong for its size. 

The caterpillar reaches an extreme length 
of three inches, occasionally more. It is 
plumper for its length than the cecropia. 


The general color is blue-green on the 
back and yellow-green on the sides. Yel- 
low tubercles are found on the back and 
sides, arranged in lines. 

A caterpillar much resembling polyphe- 
mus is luna. The line on the anal plate is 
yellow, instead of brown. The worm is of 
a different shade of green, and thus may 
be readily distinguished. It spins a thinner 
cocoon, and probably has little value as a 
gut-producer. 

Among the smallest of this class of the 
moths is the promethea, whose method of 
attaching its cocoon distinguishes this 
phase of its existence from the preceding 
varieties. A handle, like an umbrella’s, 
securely holds the cocoon to the twig or 
leaf-stem. This is a pretty little moth; 
but the results of my experiments with it 
go to show that as a producer of gut it 
is a failure, the strand being small, short, 
and weak. 


Polyphemus Moth—One-quarter Life 
Size 


An imported variety, from China, is the 
cynthia, or ailantus, silkworm. Its cocoon 
and method of attachment resemble those 
of promethea. It produces a_ slightly 
longer and larger length of gut. 


S a fact, none of the American silk- 

worms are worth bothering with as 

gut-producers in comparison with ce- 
cropia. I have secured fairly good, stout 
strands of gut, four or five feet long, from 
polyphemus. But my experience has been 
that a small cecropia caterpillar produces 
as much gut, and of a better quality, than 
a large polyphemus; while a big cecropia 
is unapproachable in this respect, yielding 
a strand of gut from six to nine feet long, 
round, smooth, of a suitable color, luster- 


Cecropia Caterpillar 


less, and knotless. Polyphemus is not 
worth raising, if cecropia can be obtained. 
By hunting, available material for the 
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cultivationsof these worms may be obtained 
in the shape of moths, cocoons, eggs and 
caterpillars, the cocoon state being, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory. In length, 
the cecropia cocoons vary from somewhat 
over an inch (very small) to three inches 
(very large). Some are slender and com- 
pactly spun, others are loosely spun and 
baggy. They vary in color, when fresh 
being brownish, and when weathered some- 
what silvery. They are more pointed at 
one end than the other. Careful examina- 
tion of this pointed end shows that the 
threads were broken and then puckered to- 
gether in the process of spinning. The 


Cecropia Cocoon—Showing Details 


cocoon is usually attached to the side of 
the twig, branch, tree-trunk, or stalk, on 
which the caterpillar has chosen to spin. 
The caterpillar may elect to spin on its 
food-plant, or it may wander away and 
spin on almost any suitable stalk or twig. 
Its cocoon has been found on maple, wil- 
low, woodbine, oak, plum, elder, wild 
cherry, spicewood, apple, pear, nettle, wild 
hemlock, sumach, ailanthus, and other va- 
rieties “too numerous to mention.” 


Promethea Cocoons, at Left; Showing 
Method of Attachment 


It is worth while to look almost any- 
where in a locality in which the cocoons 
are being found. Usually there is more 
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or less of a little colony discoverable 
where a single cocoon has been discovered. 
You may pick a cocoon plastered to the 
trunk of a tree at its very root, or at- 
tached to a shoot but a few inches from 
the ground. As you glance up, you notice 
the brown baggy bunch, thirty feet in the 
air, spun alongside the tip of a twig. No 
place is too unusual or insignificant to be 
overlooked, though one soon develops a 
special sense in searching. 


OUR equipment for cocoon-hunting 
need not be elaborate. There are 
some things that are helpful, if not 
really necessary. You can put the cocoons 
you find in your pocket, if you wish, al- 
though thére is danger of crusliing them. 
An empty bag, or a box of some kind is a 
better method. If you are abroad in the 
spring, when the moth is laying its eggs, 
some little paper or tin boxes will make 
good receptacles for your “finds.” In the 
same season, you will need larger boxes, in 
which to put any moths you may capture, 
and a net will be necessary for taking the 
specimens you may find. In summer, or 
early fall, the caterpillar season, some 
boxes large enough to hold your captures, 
without crushing them, will be advisable. 
As for clothing, wear the oldest and tough- 
est you have. It is not specially conducive 
to the beauty of head-, foot-, or body-gear 
to go crushing through bushes, briers, and 
shrubs, over bogs and swamps, or to 
swarm up trees and into those places, dif- 
ficult of access, in which some caterpillars 
seem to have taken a fiendish delight to 
spin. An umbrella, with a crook for a 
handle, is helpful in pulling down branches 
or twigs, just out of one’s reach, where 
frequently fat cocoons are attached. A 
fishline, with a weight on the end, is serv- 
iceable for bringing down within reach 
those branches a little too high for the 
umbrella. If you are working among trees 
of any size, a long pole, with a triangle 
hook attached, will enable you to reach 
cocoons spun by worms of the most aspir- 
ing spirit. The most valuable item in your 
equipment you will not be able to take with 
you at first, as it is supplied only by ex- 
perience—a general ability to distinguish 
good territory from bad and to “smell out” 
every specimen in the locality. 
Let us suppose it is fall, or early winter, 
and you are hunting cecropia and polyphe- 


A Hard One—in a Berry Patch 


mus. You should follow along the road 
or street, studying carefully the trees and 
shrubbery. Luckily enough for the hunter, 
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cocoons as a fule are not found in high, 
dense vegetation, or inside of groves or 
woods. Circle around the outside of such 
places, studying carefully every tree and 
shrub, low or high. Examine any tuft of 
leaves or protuberance on twig or trunk. 
Pass over nothing that at all suggests what 
you are in search of. Sometimes it is a 
good plan to study a clump of bushes or 
a tree from one direction, and then slowly 
circle it so that the light will be thrown on 
the leaves and limbs from various angles. 

If you are in the street, you may collect 
a small crowd anxious to see “what the 
gink is rubberin’ at.” A true explorer 
never pays any attention to little things 
like that. A vacant city lot, which has 


Promethea—Half-grown Worm, Adult, 
and New Cocoon, On the Same Bush 


many or few bushes, stumps with sprouts 
springing from them, little, weazened trees, 
that almost apologize for living, sometimes 
yield surprising finds. A lane in the sub- 
urbs, with trees and bushes on either side, 
furnishes good hunting-ground. If there 
is a wal] on either side, with a vine of some 
sort growing upon it, you may find that 
careful search will reveal brown, baggy 
bunches that prove to be cecropia cocoons. 
Patches of scrub white birch or spice-bush 


Cecropia Cocoons, Showing Differences 
in. Size and Shape 


should always be carefully examined, as 
such places often harbor many cocoons. 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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THE BUILDING OF THE OPEN LOG CAMP 


IN THE MINDS OF MANY NO BUILDING MATERIAL EQUALS THE LOG, AND NO 
OTHER DWELLING FITS SO PICTURESQUELY INTO NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 


he icl, L Cabins that Forest and Stream has secured from architects and outdoors men. ; 
eet ee ak re ee ee eet Cove ; dhol. who desire to build a woodland home of a type that has a particular charm for all Americans. 


trated by prints and drawings and will interest t 


HE modern representative of city life 
must not dream of going to the 
woods and living like a savage “in 

caves and dens of the earth.” As man has 
brought with him from bar- 
barism to civilization traces [& 
of his original condition, so 
he must take back to the 
“forest primeval” some 
traces of his civilization. 
And the more he can ap- 
proximate the comfort of 
civilization and enjoy the 
freedom of past ages, in 
proportion will he gain what 
he is seeking—change, re- 
cuperation, pleasure, health. 
Health is imperative, and 
demands a dwelling in the 
woods in many points re- 
sembling a civilized one. 
Although the choice’ of 
material for a camp is 
largely a matter of taste, to 
the minds of many no ma- 
terial equals the log, and no 
camp or cabin looks so well 
and fits so picturesquely 
into the surroundings as 
one built of logs. One es- 
sential of a log camp and its furniture is, 
that as far as possible they should be made 
on the spot and with the material at hand. 
The location of a camp will be deter- 
mined by considerations of health, taste, 
pleasure and convenience. Health is 
paramount, and no one need be told 
to keep away from swampy ground 
and to locate near pure water, such 
as a spring or a small, swift-running 
brook. Be sure that in the near 
vicinity of your camp you have 
straight timber suitable for building 
purposes. Should your location be 
on a lake shore or river bank, how- 
ever, it may be possible for you to 
float your logs from a distance. Be 
careful how you cut down trees near 
your camping ground. A tree once 
cut can not be replaced,. however 
much you may desire its ornamental 
appearance or refreshing shade. 
The logs best suited for building 
should be straight, sound and uni- 
form in size; they may vary from 
six to ten inches in diameter. Spruce, 
pine, hemlock, tamarack and balsam 
are the best. The hard woods are 
very heavy to handle, especially when 
green. Before starting to build it is 
well to make a list of logs needed 
and have them at hand, cut in proper 
lengths for their intended positions. 
2 
A large and very pretentious 
Structure may be made of logs 
with the help of architects and car- 
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By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


penters; but the man who wishes to build 
his own camp, working with the ordinary 
carpenter tools will find it very easy and 
economical to build a log shelter such as 


shown by the accompanying illustrations. 
The shelter is an open camp facing south, 
provided with wide double mill doors to 
close up entirely when the shelter is not 
in use or to close the lower half if de- 


Orpen Loe CamP 


CSOBSELE STONES TRON BOO FOR KETTLE 


Scarce 44 21-0" 


Their plans will be illus- 


sired at night, or the upper half in driv- 

ing storms. The doors when fully swung 

out, open the entire front of the. struc- 

ture letting in the sunlight and_ air. 
Sleeping in such a shelter 
is like camping in the open, 
and at the end of the out- 
ing, by closing and locking 
the doors and Securing the 
window at the rear, all be- 
longings may be safely 
closed. in. 

Such a camp is suitable 
for the wilderness, estate, 
farm or: seaside. It is as 
comfortable and health-giv- 
ing as the best hospital 
shacks, making the best 
kind of open air habitation. 

The design is provided 
with simple timber frames 
made of hewn square or 
round logs, about which the 
structure is built. The posts 
of the frames should ex- 
tend about three and one- 
half feet into the ground 
for stiffening, or for the 
same purpose, the posts 
may be framed into log 

“sleepers,” lying on the ground. Over 

the plates of the frames, log rafters are 

notched and placed about 3’-o” on centers. 

The rafters project about five feet in 

front, and one foot to the rear of the 
shelter; they are inclined from front 
to rear so that the sun may shine 
well into the shelter, to give views 
of the distant hills and stars, and 
to cause the rain or melting snow 
to run to the rear. 


T HE floor may be of graded and 


packed earth covered - with 

leaves or fir needles. It may 
be paved of flat stone, or laid with 
flattened logs fitted close together, 
or of the usual floor boards on log 
sleepers. 

The roofing may be of bark placed 
on saplings; the saplings running 
crossways of, and fitted to the raf- 
ters are placed about one and one- 
half feet apart, or of roof board 
slats crossing the rafters, on which 
may be placed bark or waterproof 
paper roofing. 

The ends and backs of the camp 
are made of chinked logs or of 
round posts or studs crossed with 
slats and shingled or covered -with 
bark as desired. 

There will need to be a little filling 
between the rafters over the frames 
and logs to make the shelter squirrel 
proof and weather tight. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 562) 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF RIFLE SHOOTING 


A CLEAN RIFLE IS THE FOUNDATION OF ACCURATE SHOOTING AND THE 
LITTLE TWENTY-TWO IS THE MOST DIFFICULT OF ALL TO KEEP CLEAN 





NE June afternoon, 25 years ago, 
I sought out a veteran rifleman 
and asked him what was required 


to properly clean a .22 caliber rifle. The 
old man cut off a fresh bit of Navy plug 
and replied in five words: “Patience, study 
and elbow grease.” Later he enlarged on 
the subject and gave me a practical dem- 
onstration of his methods, but to this day 
I have never been able to improve upon 
this basic formula, and have applied it to 
many guns under widely varying condi- 
tions, from the three pound “22” single 
shot to the .60 caliber Cordite “Express,” 
from muzzle loading derringers to punt 
guns, with results that were uniformly 
satisfactory. “Patience, study and elbow 
grease” will keep any breed of shootin’ 
iron in perfect condition for a life time, 
just as sure as “Indifference, carelessness 
and neglect” will ruin it in a few days. 
Every time I see some new cleaning 
“dope” advertised I invest “two bits” in a 
sample, read the circular very carefully 
and try the stuff out. All of it proved to 
be good, only some was better. My private 


arsenal is both varied and active so I have. 


ample opportunity to verify the claims of 
the manufacturer and as a result have ac- 
quired much valuable information for a 
small outlay of time, cash and labor. Also 
I have kept my weapons in “gun crank 
condition” and learned some practical 
chemistry, an absolute necessity in these 
days of smokeless powders and excessive 
barrel pressures. 


ECAUSE of the smallness of the bore 

the “22” is unquestionably the worst 

gun of all to’clean and keep clean, so 
it is well to start with this much abused 
and useful little weapon. 

In the old black powder days, my cus- 
tom was to adjourn to the well curb with a 
pan ‘of boiling hot water, place the muzzle 
of the rifle in the pan, moisten a patch, in- 
sert it in the breech with the cleaning rod 
and pump a column of hot water up and 
down the barrel, thereby scrubbing out the 
bore with great thoroughness; being very 
careful not to get any of the water into 
the action. I still use this method and for 
removing free carbon, powder residue and 
surface rust it can not be improved upon. 


The next operation is to dry the barrel 
thoroughly, this must be done with care 
and dispatch, otherwise a bad case of rust- 
ing will result. Then I would oil up the 
barrel and action. So long as I used black 
powder this was all that was required to 
keep the bore of my pet squirrel rifle in 
perfect condition. 

I am taking it for granted that you al- 
ways clean a gun from the breech. If you 
own a rifle that must be cleaned from the 
muzzle, “take it back and change it for a 
boy.” Sooner or later you will either wear 
or injure the muzzle, ruining the accuracy 
of the barrel, and an inaccurate rifle is 
worse than no gun at all, it is simply a 
waster of time, ammunition and energy. 





By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 





Owing to the order suspending the 
free issue of rifles and ammunition to 
civilian clubs, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation are permitting their members to 
shoot for the government qualifications 
of Marksman, Sharpshooter and Ex- 
pert with .22 caliber rifles. The man 
who can make creditable scores with 
the long rifle cartridge has grasped the 
true values of the various elements of 
the game and is a rifleman of no mean 
ability. Further data concerning mili- 


tary instruction with small-bore rifles 
will appear in an early issue.—EpItTorR. 





Also it upsets one’s shooting confidence, a 
rifleman’s chief asset. 

Should the fouling in the barrel be ex- 
cessive, from firing blank cartridges or 
from neglect, make a funnel of oiled paper, 
insert the small end in the chamber, com- 
mandeer the family tea kettle and send a 
stream of boiling water down the barrel. 
Then proceed with the pumping operation 
as described, using a very small patch to 
avoid getting the rag stuck in the barrel. 

Be very careful not to cut the patch too 
large, find the proper size and never ex- 
ceed it, otherwise the chances are you will 
get into serious difficulties requiring the 
services of an expert gunsmith. The size 
of the patch will vary according to the 
thickness of the cloth used and the size 
of the cleaning rod; a “doll’s head” tip 
will need a smaller patch than a “slotted” 
tip. The first tip is designed for cleaning 
and polishing, the second is best for dop- 
ing the bore with nitro solvent and rust 
preventive both are highly important. 


HEN the smokeless .22 cartridges 

came out I was one of the first to 

call for the lurid advertising matter. 
I bought a thousand rounds, packed up my 
pet rifle and went off on a squirrel hunt. 
Brother Jinx went along and I soon be- 
came convinced that smokeless .22 ammu- 
nition was invented by the Boss Jinx him- 
self to try men’s souls and ruin good rifles. 
The ammunition was made to sell, not to 
shoot. It claimed to be smokeless and 
clean; it was both, but its virtues ended 
right there. After several unaccountable 
misses I improvised a rest and some tar- 
gets and got busy, whereat the truth be- 
came known. The velocity of the bullet 
was lower than that given by black pow- 
der, also the results were not uniform. 
Wild shots soon became frequent and I 
discovered a nicely leaded barrel. I 
cleaned and cleaned and cleaned, but to no 
purpose, rust and leading pursued me like 
a nemesis. Finally I gave up in disgust, 
came home and sought out my gunsmith. 
When I had exhausted my supply of cuss 
words the old chap who for so many years 
has been god-father and physician to my 
pets, took a long look at the rag he had 
just pushed through the rifle’s bore and re- 








marked, “Vell, dot is pad, leds see vot iss 
der matter yet.” Then we adjourned to 
his testing range and went into executive 
session. Any time you are looking for ex- 
citement, just drop into the shop kept by 
that transplanted Teuton and ask for 
“smokeless twenty*twos.” The old boy be- 
comes positively violent. I know the 
shooting galleries use ’em, Oscar, that’s 
why. they can safely offer cigars for 3 
“bells” out: of 5 shots. 

In shotguns and heavy rifles smokeless 
powder is an unqualified success, but when 
buying .22 ammunition get anything except 
smokeless. Recently the well meaning, but 
misguided Treasurer of the Verona Rifle 
Club supplied us with 2,000 rounds of this 
ammunition and I, like an idiot, permitted 
the men to use it, but how I did pay for 
my folly. Thanks to a liberal supply of 
an excellent nitro solvent, certain recent 
improvements on the part of the manufac- 
turer of the cartridges, and many hours of 
hard labor, we managed to save our be- 
loved muskets from utter destruction. But 
“every cloud has a silver lining,” the ex- 
perience taught all concerned the vicious 
habits of this particular breed of ammuni- 
tion. The lesson struck home and the 
unanimous verdict was “Never again!” 
One night I used “Pop” Young’s steel 
cleaning rod and when I was putting in 
the mercuric ointment, he ran a swab 
through his venerable Ballard, Eliza Anne, 
on “general principles” although the old 
girl had not been fired. Some of the acid 
from the smokeless twenty-twos fired in 
our Winchester Muskets adhered to the 
rod, infected Eliza Anne and brought on 
an attatk of rust requiring a dose of “rot- 
ten stone.” “Pop” was peeved and justly 
so. I do not intend to give any directions 
for cleaning a .22 after using smokeless 
powder; if you insist upon feeding your 
pet this inferior and ruinous stuff, your 
sins. be on your own head. I wash my 
hands of the whole matter. 

Any standard make of .22 ammunition 
loaded with either “Lesmoke” or “Semi- 
Smokeless” powder is “good medicine.” 
These powders give you a clean, accurate 
cartridge and render cleaning reasonably 
easy. Also the ammunition comes so close 
to being “smokeless” the human eye can 
not detect the difference. 

NDER no cirgumstances permit a gun 
to remain. dirty over night. This 
gives the powder acids time to eat 

into the bore and permits pits and rust 
spots to get nicely started. The result is 
an injured barrel and to repeat the of- 
fence, even a few times, will ruin the 
bore, which is the heart of the weapon. 

If the cleaning is done at home where’ 
hot water is available, first wash out the 
bore and dry the piece as described in the 
first part of this article. Then run a rag 
through the barrel saturated with some 
good nitro solvent, and wipe out with dry 
patches until the rag comes out clean. Then 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 564) 
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ON THUNDERING WING 





By LEOREN D. INGALLS 


PORTSMEN, campers, hikers; tell me 

truly: what noise of the woods inva- 

riably startles you, though maybe for 
only a moment? Think carefully! Is it 
not the thundering rise of the ruffed 
grouse from the thicket close at hand? Do 
not be ashamed; it startles even the birds 
of prey. Frequently the king of game- 
birds is enabled to escape an untimely 
death from goshawk or Cooper’s hawk by 
his feathered explosion. 

I need not praise his qualities as a game 
bird; we know that he stands pre-eminent. 
Rather would I bring you in touch with 
the more intimate side of his life—a side 
often forgotten in the feverish excitement 
of the sportsman’s pursuit of game.- 

From the time he is a ball of down 
scarcely larger than your thumb, he may 
be found close to the beaten path, and one 
sight of the woodland which seldom fails 
to touch an answering chord in our 
thoughts, is that of a proud little brown 
mother crossing the old road, followed 
closely by her baker’s dozen of scrambling 
and peeping chicks. How quickly they 
vanish at her low warning signal as you 
step forward, while she uses all her nu- 
merous tricks to divert your attention to 
her seeming helplessness. If you follow in 
the hope of taking her she leads you a 
merry chase, always just under your hand, 
yet never in it, then darts away on swift 
and silent wing to guide, the little ones to 
safety long before your clumsy feet can 
retrace their steps. 


They are precocious youngsters—these 
tiny fledglings—and in a short while are 
as expert on the wing as they are skilled 
in hiding. This is well, because of their 
danger from the four-footed enemies 
which constantly pursue them. Once in a 
while they have the advantage of their 
father’s wisdom as well as their mother’s 
cunning to guide them through the first 
season of their stormy lives, but even then 
the return of spring often finds the brood 
diminished to one-third its original num- 
ber. Many times when following the trout 
stream through a clearing I have been sur- 


prised by a bunch of half-grown grouse 
bursting from the long grass at my very 
feet, where I had surprised them as they 
were busily collecting grasshoppers—for 
they are entomologists as enthusiastic in 
their way,as I am in mine. 

Try hunting the grouse without a gun in 
the summer and see for yourself how 
much of their life may be revealed to you. 
At this season insect life is most abundant, 
berries are plentiful, and if a wet June has 
not lowered the young ones’ vitality and 
sadly decimated their numbers, the grouse 
will be met with frequently by roadsides, 
near bypaths, and in clearings where there 
is always food to spare. They are always 
somewhat afraid of man, but perfect still- 
ness is usually rewarded by a sight of the 
old bird leading her family hither and 
thither, teaching them what to take and 
what to shun; by the music of her low call 
as she unearths an especially choice grub, 
or by the sharp “quit-quit” warning them 
to fly when some stray dog comes rambling 
through the brush. 


Y autumn the chicks are well grown, 

and some, more headstrong than the 

rest, fall to the sportsman’s gun when 
they fail to follow their mother’s advice. 
Not but what many older and wiser birds 
are bagged, however, for, after all, the 
contest between birds and man will always 
be somewhat unequal. Need I speak of the 
spell flung over us by the autumn woods 
these crisp October days? Their subtle 
magic is overpowering; there is intoxica- 
tion in the very air. Even the grouse yield 
to the charm, and the cocks, filled with 
the joy of living, mount some convenient 
log and with rapid wing strokes send their 
rolling drum beat far and wide. 

By this time they are varying the bill of 
fare with seeds, but when the snows of 
winter come, their diet is more restricted. 
The woods are bare, so they turn to the 
buds, which, with what seeds and fruit they 
may garner from leafless bushes, carry 
them through until the south wind re- 
awakens the woodland life. 
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ATURE has partly made up to them 
for the meagerness of this winter diet 
by providing their toes with horny 

side growths as snowshoe creepers, that 
they may not sink into the snow, or slip 
upon a sleety surface. Then, too, leafless 
trees make it easy to see their enemies 
from afar, so they get along pretty well. 
If the nights are cold they made use of 
Jack Frost’s feather beds—the snowdrifts 
—and so pass the nights in comfort. Of 
course they may be imprisoned by a sleet 
storm, but that is a chance that must be 
taken along with the danger of discovery 
and capture by fox or wildcat. Several 
times I have come upon the record of such 
a tragedy written in crimson letters upon 
the trampled snow, and punctuated with 
feathers. Escaping this fate, the night’s 
sleep may end in comedy. A friend and I 
were out with our guns one bright Febru- 
ary morning, on our way to the haunts 
of the varying hare. We were plowing 
through the drifts; he felt something 
squirm beneath his feet and he gave a wild 
yell. Before he could utter another word 
a feathered bomb exploded under him, 
sprinkling him with snow, and whirred off 
through the woods, while he stared in 
open-mouthed amazement. 

But at last the winter passes, the song 
birds begin to flock north, and by the time 
the trees are in full leaf the handsome bird 
which a year ago was but a bunch of fluff 
has proudly assumed the responsibilities of 
parenthood. 


HINTS ON GROUSE SHOOTING .- . 

These woodland birds are difficult to 
shoot upon the wing, and the man who 
can do so need never fear holding his 
own in any company. Bob White, when 
flushed in the forest, flies for an opening 
in the trees. The ruffed grouse, on the 
contrary, plunges into the deepest cover. 
Its first object is to place a tree between 
itself and the shooter. It leaves the 
ground with a rush and roar that upsets the 
nerves of all but the best schooled sports- 
man, and is usually out of sight before the 
novice has comprehended what has hap- 
pened. Fire, no matter how faint the 


glimpse you may catch of his disappearing 
form, and then swing the gun along the 
direction of the flight and fire again. If 
you miss, never mind, for misses do not 
count in ruffed grouse shooting. 
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A MODERN TRY-GUN 


FREE SERVICE 


Gun Fitting and Gun Inspection 


For 


FOREST & STREAM READERS 


The management of Forest and Stream desire to announce that their GUN EXPERT will take pleas- 
ure in advising readers on all questions relating to shot guns, rifles and revolvers, and render them 
personal service in purchasing fire arms. 

This personal service means not only advice on questions relating to defects in vision and the proper 
form and dimensions of stocks to overcome these defects, or neutralize peculiarities or idiosyncracies 
but that new guns will be examined for defects in workmanship, trigger pulls tested and properly ad- 


justed and all guns irrespective of the price will be actually fired at the target for regularity of pat- 
tern, penetration and the determination of the particular load necessary to develop their highest effi- 


ciency. 
This service does not undertake to recommend any particular make of fire arm but will inspect any shot 
gun, rifle or pistol for possible defects in material or workmanship. 


This is a personal service in every sense of the word, absolutely free and does not add to the expense of 
the purchase in any respect. Forest and Stream simply desires to be of service to those of its readers 
who desire advice or are unable to make a personal inspection of weapons that they desire to purchase. 


Address all correspondence to 
“GUN EXPERT” 


FOREST & STREAM 


9 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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A Practical Trail Measurer ; 

I have a hunting companion whose idea 
of a mile is about three times my own; so 
in order to convince him that I knew a 
mile when I walked one, I rigged up a 
trail measurer like this: I took the front 
wheel of a bicycle with forks and the tire 
on, and on the end of the forks I fastened 
a piece of wood two feet long for a handle. 
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Then I purchased a cyclometer for about 
seventy-five cents and fastened it to the 
forks. Now when I want to measure a 
trail I push this wheel ahead of me and 
the thing is done. It is more practical and 
much cheaper and quicker than having a 
surveyor measure the distance. 
Nevitt K. Morris, Long Island. 


WITH FORKS. 


CYCLE METER 
ATTACHED TO FORKS. 


To Tauten Sagging Tent Corners 

Being troubled with sagging tent cor- 
ners which looked untidy and also leaked, 
I studied out a way to keep them taut. 
Through the grommet at the corner run a 
single rope and fasten with a knot under- 
neath. Lead this rope through a hole in 
one end of a piece of wood as illustrated, 
then over a stake about 18 inches high—it 


ih 
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STICK EIGHTEEN INCHES LONG. 


should have a smooth notch in the top— 
pass the rope around a shorter stake and 
back through the hole in the other end of 
the small piece of wood. Tauten the tent 
rope and brace the small piece of wood 
against the long stake. It will remain in 
position and can be adjusted as the con- 
dition of the canvas warrants. 
Witt1AM GRAHAM, Vermont. 


Traveler's Box-shape Knapsack 

The knapsack for the traveler should be 
made small, as one is apt to overload him- 
self with a large knapsack. It should be 
made box-shape, as a small bag-shape 
knapsack is very hard to pack. I make 
mine as illustrated from a square of light 
weight, waterproof material, 21 by 23 inches. 
Cut a five inch square from each corner 
and make eyelet holes as illustrated. Crease 
the material on the dotted lines so it will 
fold easily when laced together. 


The packing is begun by laying the 
folded blanket on the bottom, then the 
other things of your outfit; over all is 
stretched the poncho. Then the double 
diamond hitch is thrown, which laces the 


2)" BY 23” 


13" HIGH. 


5" DEEP. 


SIX FEET 
OF CORD. 


knapsack together. You may think this 
sounds like “packing a mule” and the idea 
is somewhat similar, for a man will object 
as much as a mule if through careless pack- 
ing the axe-head, knife-handle or some 
other unyielding thing works around into 
his ribs or backbone. If you cannot 
throw a diamond hitch, it is not necessary 
to master it just for this knapsack. A 
little ingenuity will teach you the best and 
quickest way to close the flaps by means 
of a six-foot cord and the eyelets. 


Straps are attached to the bottom of the 
knapsack so as to adjust it to your indi- 
vidual requirements. They may be made 
of strips of the material doubled and 
stitched on one side. These do not cut into 
the shoulders like leather straps. 
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Sewing Buttons on a Sweater 

It is hard to make a button hold for any 
length of time on a knitted garment that 
is in constant use. Buttons pull through 
and cause the garment to ravel out. I 
found a simple way to overcome this an- 
ngying tendency which may be of use to 
other readers. I thread a darning needle 
with cord and wax the two ends together 
with beeswax, which is always in my ditty- 


SHOWING METHOD OF SECURELY 
FASTENING CORD TO HOLD BUTTONS. 


bag. Then I cut a piece of leather about 
the size of the button, rawhide is good, 
and punch four holes to correspond with 
the holes in the button. Place this leather 


' disc on the inside of the sweater, oppo- 


site from the button. Run the needle 
through each hole—once is enough if heavy ' 
doubled cord is used—then pull taut and tie 
on the inside with a square knot. 


Wire Candle Holder for Overhead Light 

If you have ever pitched tent near others 
you know how telltale shadows are often 
cast by lights placed on tables—to say noth- 
ing of these lights being in 
the way. An_ overhead 
light casts no shadows on 
the tent walls and can be 
quickly made with the aid 
of the contents of the ditty- 
bag. I suppose every ex- 
perienced camper carries a 
ditty-bag and can make any 
article in it take the place 
of two or three carried by 
those who are not used to 
makeshifts. From the old 
“buckskin pouch” take a 
strand of wire about 3% 
feet long—brass or copper, 
either one will do. Make a 
little hook at each end 
and shape it around the 
candle as shown in the dia- 
gram. Suspend this from 
the ridgepole at a convenient height by 
tying a cord of sufficient length to the 
wire loop. 


WIRE CANDLE HOLDER 


Jim Fercuson, New York. 
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Swinging Axe Scabbard 

If the belt axe is suspended in a swing- 
ing scabbard it is never in the way’ when 
sitting down. I have made a very good 
scabbard like the diagram, cut from sole 
leather, either with or without flap accord- 
ing to the size of piece of leather. If no 
flap is cut the top of the scabbard should 
be closed with a thong run through two 
grommets, which can be taken from an old 


LOOP FOR BELT ————> 





LOOP AND RIVET 
| FOR SWINGING 
/ AXE SCABBARD 
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shoe. A loop should be cut from the leather 
and riveted to the back of the scabbard, 
and the belt passed through it. I made 
one like this several years ago and it is 
still doing duty. The cost is very small 
and it looks as well as an expensive “store 
made” article. F. V. W., New York. 


A Many-purpose Garment 
This combination rain coat and sleeping 
bag should be made of waterproof material. 
A strip eight feet long of yard-wide ma- 
terial will be sufficient unless you are very 






2” WIDE ( <18” LONG. 
COLLAR WITH NECK 84 ~ 
SHOE LACE naman 


PUCKERING 
STRING. 


FRONT ViEW, BACK 
1S CUT THE SAME. 





rene Sl preeeneceperenetectnrth 


tall. Shape as indicated, cutting about 
twenty inches wide at the top where the 
fold comes. Sew up the sides, leaving a 
slit on each side, twelve inches long, for 
the arms. Protect slits with flaps four 
inches wide, and insert pockets. Slit the 
fold eight and one-half inches in the center 
for a neck space, and put on a collar with 
a puckering string. Cut down from the 
center of the neck space ten inches, and 
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A NAVIGABLE BOAT RAFT 


AN EXTRA BOAT FOR USE AROUND CAMP 
WHICH COSTS NOTHING BUT THE LABOR 


IF HORSESHOES ARE NOT OBTAINABLE 


SHORT PIECES OF BOARD MAY BE 
NAILED ON THE SIDEBOARDS TO 
ANSWER AS ROWLOCKS 





There are times in camp when another 
boat would be a blessing; not necessarily a 
good boat from the standpoint of beauty 
and grace, but one which can be moved 
along in the water in the direction one 
wishes it to go. Perhaps you wish to go in 
sedgy water where your motor boat cannot 
go; or other niembers of the party refuse to 
take fair turns with the boats. Here is where 
a little knowledge of constructing such a 
boat raft as pictured will come in very 
acceptably, to say nothing of the moments 
when from some accident you find yourself 
on the wrong side of a sheet of water and 
with no way to cross it. Cut three logs 
of equal size of the length which you de- 
sire your boat to be. Remember that the 
longer the heavier, so seven or eight feet 
is a good length. Nail the logs together by 
a board across either end. In emergency 
these can be split from a cedar tree, and 
with the help of the camp auger and axe, 





the whole constructed without a nail. At 
either side near the ends of the logs nail 
two short boards. These are to hold up 
the long planks which form the sides of 
the “boat.” In the middle of each plank 
nail an old horseshoe so that the ends will 
protrude beyond the plank, forming a very 
good rowlock. If you cannot find horse- 
shoes, short pieces of board may be nailed 
to the plank instead, but you will generally 
be able to pick up horseshoes even in the 
deep woods near lumber camps, and along 
the old “tote” roads. 

A boat of this kind may be the means of 
saving one’s life in some of the exigencies 
of camp and trail, and a few moments’ 
study of the diagram and description will 
be time well spent. To build the boat is a 
matter of some few hours’ work, accord- 
ing whether the material is all near at 
hand or has to be hunted for and brought 
from a distance. “Lone Scout.” 





put on a lap as indicated. Material for 
collar, flaps and lap will be left when cut- 
ting out the sides, also for sleeves, if de- 
sired, but pocket slits and flaps are better 
and easier to make. When a rain coat is 
wanted the user gets in the garment head 
first, like putting on a shirt. When a 
sleeping-bag is needed, draw up the collar 
puckering string and get in feet first. To 
get a comfortable night’s rest, a blanket 
bag of wool open at the ends like Ness- 
muk’s should be tried in connection. If 
the shoulders get chilly, cover with a coat 
or sweater. OF SENN: 1: es ee F., New York. 


our old correspondent 

Nessmuk to make this 
department worthy of his name. 
No man knew the woods better 
than Nessmuk or wrote of them 
with quainter charm. Many of 
his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light’ have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been pre- 
served in Smithsonian Institution; 
and we hope that all good woods- 
men will contribute their Hints 
and Kinks and trail-tested con- 
trivances. A Nessmuk knife will 
be given for the best idea sent 
in next month. Jim Ferguson 
wins the knife this month. 


E are depending upon the 
Wists friends and admirers of 
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A Lodging for the Night 

If caught away from camp over night, 
the quickest and easiest made shelter can 
be constructed in a few minutes with an 
axe. A thickly branched evergreen fur- 
nishes all the material. © Select one with 
branches very heavy at the roots. Chop 
nearly through about four feet from the 





ground, so that when the tree falls it will 


still rest on the stump. Cut away the 
under branches, and use for a bed. Other 
branches may be used to thatch the shelter 
until it becomes nearly rainproof. There 
is room for several people under this shel- 
ter. M., Southampton, L. I. 


The Nessmuk knife given last month for 
the best hint was awarded to Alfred Bo- 
rarius, who sent in his contribution with- 
out his address. If he will send it at once 
to this department, the knife will be for- 
warded to him. 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1917 


|Compitep By Georce A. Lawyer, W. F. BANCROFT, AND FRANK L. EARNSHAW. ] 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE OF BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed 


period the date terminating the closed season is given. 
The county seasons of North Carolina will be given on a special postcr and local exceptions in Tennessee and Virginia will be 


published in “Game Laws for 1917.” 
The term rabbit includes “hare;” quail, the bird known as “partridge” in the South; grouse includes Canada grouse, sharp tailed 
grouse, ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” in the South, and all other members of the 
family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; introduced pheasant is restricted to the Old World pheasants. 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to secure from State game commissioners full text of game laws in States where hunting is con- 
templated, as provisions of minor importance are omitted from this poster. Special poster, “Game Laws for 1917,” and 
directory of game officials may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 





** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds the season is closed until September 1, 1918, on swans, 
wood duck, cranes, curlew, godwits, upland plover and all the smaller shore birds, and band-tailed pigeon in the United States. 
Under proposed amendments of the Federal regulations, if approved by the President on or after October 15, 1917, the season 
on waterfowl, coot, and gallinules will be extended to December 31 in Colorado and Idaho, and will be closed on December 31 
in Nevada, Pennsylvania, and in eastern Oregon. Under a bill recently passed by the Canadian Parliament to give effect to the 
Migratory Bird Treaty, all open seasons on migratory game birds in Canada will be limited by regulation to not exceeding 


3% months between September 1 and March Io. 
; ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS. 


1-Nov. 30. Chinese pheasant, in Ada, Can- Montana.—Deer, in Custer, Dawson, 


Alaska.—Moose (male), caribou, sheep, 
north Lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 10. Moose, 
south Lynn Canal, caribou on Kenai Penin- 
sula, and sheep on Kenai Peninsula east of 
Long. 150°, 1918. Ewes and lambs on 
Kenai Peninsula and that part of Alaska 
north of Lat. 60° and west of Long. 141°, 
1919. Goat, in southeastern Alaska and on 
Kenai Peninsula, 1918. Large brown bear, 
south Lat. 62°, Oct. 1-July 1; north, un- 
protected. Deer on Duke, Gravina, Kodizk. 
Kruzof, Long, San Juan, Suemez, and Za- 
rembo Islands, 1918; on Hinckinbrook and 
Montague Islonds, r19ro9. 

Alabama.—Squirrel, also May 15-June 
15, 

Arkansas. — Gobblers, additional open 
season Mar. 15-Apr. 30. 

Arizona.—Bobwhite quail, no open sea- 
son. : 

California.—Deer (male, except spike 
buck), in Districts 2 and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 
14; in District 4, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; in Dis- 
tricts I, 23, 24, 25, and 26, Aug. 15-Oct. 14. 
Mountain quail, in Districts 1, 23, 24, 25, 
and 26, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Bobwhite quail, 
in State, no open season. Sage hen, in 
District 4, no open season. Dove, in Dis- 
trict 1, Aug. 1-Oct. 31. For counties in 
each game district see “Game Laws for 
1917.” 

Connecticut.—Dceer, if reported to Com- 
missioner within 24 hcurs, may be killed 
by use of shotgun on,person’s own land. 

Delaware.—Dove, Newcastle county, no 
open season. 

District of Columbia.—Hunting permit- 
ted only on marshes of Eastern Branch 
north of Anacostia bridge and on Virginia 
shore of Potomac. 


Georgia.—For squirrel, Jan. 1, 1918. 
Doves, also Aug. 1-Aug. 30. 

Idaho.—Deer in Boundary, Bonner, 
Benewah, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, 


Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, 
Oct. 16-Déc. 31; in Fremont County, no 
Elk, in Idaho County, Nov. 


open season. 


yon, Gem, Gooding, and Nez Perce Coun- 
ties, Nov. 1-Nov. Io. 

Kansas.—Fox squirrel, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; 
other squirrels, no open season. 

Louisiana.—Deer, south of Vernon, 
Rapides, Avoyelles, and Concordia Par- 
ishes and Mississippi State Line, Oct. 1- 
Jan. 20 (deer season fixed by ccommis- 
sion). Florida duck (black duck), Nov. 
1-Feb. 15. 

Maine.—Deer, in Androscozgin, Cumber- 
land. Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, 
Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 
32. Commission may make local regula- 
tions. 

Maryland.—Squirrels, in Allegany, Sept. 
15-Dec. 24; in Cecil Ccunty, Aug. 25-Oct. 
25; in Frederick, Aug. 25-Dec. 24; Anne 
Arundel, Calvert, Charles, Dorchester, 
Prince George, and Talbot, Nov. 10-Dec. 
24; in St. Mary, unprotected; rest of State, 
also Noy. 10-Dec. 24. Quail, in Frederick 
County, Nov. 10, 1921. Pheasant, grouse, 
in Harford and Wicomico, and wild tur- 
key, in Harford County, no open season. 
Doves, in Talbot County only, Aug. 15- 
Dec. 24. 

Massachusetts.—Hare or white rabbit, in 
Eristol and Norfolk Counties, 1920; Euro- 
pean hares, in Berkshire County, unpro- 
tected. Quail, in Hampden and Middlesex 
Counties, July 1, 1922; in Essex County, 
1919. Pheasants, in Barnstable, Berkshire, 
Essex, Hampden, Middlesex, Norfolk, and 
Worcester Counties only. Woodcock, in 
Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, and Hamp- 
shire Counties, Oct. 20-Nov. 30. 

Michigan.—Deer, in Berrien, Calhoun, 
Genesee, Ingham, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Oakland, and St. Clair Countics, Nov. 10, 
1920; Bois Blanc Island, Nov. 10, 1918 

Minnesota.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15, 
1920; white-breasted and _ sharp-tailed 
grouse, Sept. 16-30. Plcver, Sept. 16, 1920; 
yellowlegs, Sept. 16-30. . 


Richland, Rosebud, and Yellowstone, Oct. 
1, 1922. Elk, in Flathead, Lincoln, Phillips, 
Teton, and parts of Missoula and Powell 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Carbon, Gal- 
latin, Madison, Park, Stillwater, and Sweet 
Grass Counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 14; balance of 
State, no open season. 

Nebraska.—Plover, no open 
yellowlegs, Sept. 16-Dec. 15. 

Nevada.—Valley quail and doves, sea- 
sons fixed by county commissioners. 

New Hampshire.—Deer, Coos County, 
Oct. 15-Dec. 15; Carroll and Grafton Coun- 
ties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; rest of State, Dec. 
I-15. 

New Mexico.—Deer and wild turkey 
seasons apply north of Lat. 35°; south, 
Oct. 25-Nov. 25. 

New York.—Deer (male),-in Adiron- 
dacks, Oct. {-Nov. 15; in Ulster County, 
nine towns in Sullivan County, and in Deer 
Park, Orange County, Nov. 1-15; on own 
land in Columbia, Dutchess, and Rensse- 
laer, with shotguns only, Oct. 1-Nov. 15 
Introduced pheasant, protected by order of 
commissioner in several counties. When 
date of open or close season falls on Sun- 
day, season opens or closes on preceding 
Saturday. 

North Carolina.—See Special Poster for 
local laws. 

North Dakota. — White-breasted and 
sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; ruffed 
grouse, in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, 
and Roulette Counties only, Oct. 1-10. 

Oklahoma.—Bcar, in Blaine, Caddo, Co- 
manche, Kiowa, and Major Counties, no 
open season; rest of State unprotected. 

Oregon.— East of Cascades: Deer 
(males), in Harney and Malheur Coun- 
ties, Aug. 15-Oct. 15. Quail, in Klamath 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Prairie chicken, in 
Sherman, Union, and Wasco Counties, Oct. 
1-Oct. 15. Chinese pheasant (male), in 
Union County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Sage hen, 
in Harney and Malheur Counties, Aug. I- 


season ; 
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BIG GAME. UPLAND GAME. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
-| Get $ Jan. aig... 7 
.| Nov. 15-Dec. 31. . see] f =o 8 
| Nov. 1-Feb.1....| Nov. 1-Feb. 1. ...' Nov. 1-Mar. 15. 9 
desetade Nov. 20-Mar. 1...! Nov. 20-Mar. 1. 
oo -. 28... _ aaa 
‘ov. 1, Le ug. 1-Sept. 30... 
Aug. 15-Aug. 31. . 
No open season. 
Nov. 15, 1920...... Be 
} Nov. 15-Mar. 1¢..| Nov. 1-Feb. 15...) 18 
| .| Nov. 10-Dec. 24. . 
2 | No open season...| Nov. 1-Feb. 28¢.. 
22 -| Nov. 10-Nov. 30¢.| No open season...| Oct. 1-Feb.1..... 2 
; | 2B «| Nov. 10-Nov. 30. .| 23 
| 24 ‘| Nov. 15-Mar. 1¢..|. | 24 
5 % -| Nov. 1-Dee. 31¢ . | 3 
& 5~-Sept. 30.. 
a 27 15-Nov. 15.. | 27 
a 23 + 1-Jan. 15.... 28 
BE 29 Oct. 1, 1919. .....| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...) Oct. 1-Nov. 90....|...----.-.--+.---+ io open season. . .|. -.. 29 
3 30 ..| Nov. 10-Dee. 15. . Nov. 10-Dec. 15. .|. Nov. 10-Dee. 15¢ 30 
>} 31 | .| Oct. 16-Nov. 5 44, -| June 1-Nov. 30f..| Oct. 25-Dec. 31f -| No open season... . 31 

32 Oct. 1-Nov. 15¢@. Oct. 1-Nov. 15....| Oct. 1, 1918. «| Oct 18, 25, Nor, 3, 18. ge! . 32 

33 No open season. ..}.... Nov. 1-Dee. 31¢ .|-.-- a 

4 

35 No open season... .|.... 35 

36 Nov. 15-Dee. 4. . . 36 

37 bse pe ape ag a 

-| No open season ¢ . 

* «|. Noo season ¢ . 38 

39 . Nov. 1-Dee. 15. ee | 39 

0 Nov. 1-Dec. 31. . .| Nov. 1-Dee. 31... 40 

= | ao 15-Mar. 15¢. ry sansscesseed Nov. 15-Mar. 154. Aug. 15-Mar. 1¢ “4 a 

4 | No open season... 7-Oct.6.... epeb-ss sosesnedinugh sad ‘oopen season...' 42 

43 --| Nov. 16-Dec. 31t¢} No open season... . ...| Nov. 16-Dec. 31¢.| Aug. 16-Dee. 31...| 43 

“4 A 2 Oe ee eee | ..| Dec. 1-Mar. 31....| Sept. 1-Feb. 28...) 44 

45 | i | No open season... - No open season. ..| } ods \ 45 

6 Nov. 10-Nov. 20 ¢ .| Sept. 15-Feb. 28..| Sept. 15-Nov. 30..| Sept. 15-Nov. 30..| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 46 

47 .-| Sept. 1-Dec.1¢ .. .| Nov. 1-Feb.1....| Local laws. ...... | Nov. 1-Feb. 1¢...| Nov. 1-Feb. 1¢. . 47 . 

-| Oct. 1-Nov. 154 .. j- ..| No open season...) No open season 4 
48 | 48 
Oct. 1-Nov.1¢... | No open season...) Oct. 1-Oct. 15¢.. 

0 «| Oct. 15-Dee. 1¢ ..! .++| Sept. 16-Nov. 30... Nov. 1-Dec. 1. . 5 49 

50 Nov. 21-Nov. 30¢ .-| Oct. 15-Jan. 1¢...' No open season...) Oct. 1, 1919. 50 

51 22] Oct. I-Nov. 16 6 .-} 191... ...ceeseeeeeececenenssnecselernereeeserersrers Aug. 1, 1919...... | Sept. i-Nov. 51 

| | 
| } 

52 Nov. 1-Dec. 14¢ .| Nov. 1-Dec. 4¢ ¥ | Oct. 1, 1918... 52 

53 } ..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15¢¢ Sept. 15-Nov. 1 53 

54 | i . | Nov. 20-Dec. 10 ¢ |. a 

: 55 -| Sept. 15-Nov. 302) Sept. 15-Nov. 30¢ 55 
a | 8 ..| Dec. 1-Apr.14...| Dec. 1-Apr. 1 56 

57 57 
< 
z 58 58 
< 50 59 
° | 0 . ls 60 

él | Nov.15-Dec.14¢ | Nov.15-Dec.14¢ 4) Sept. 15, 1918.....|........-...-. 61 

62 | Yukon *... Sept. 1-Mar.1¢../ Sept. 1-Mar.1¢.. -| Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 62 

63 | Newfoundland*..|................++ | No open season...| Sept. 20-Jan. 1.. 63 

| 
MIGRATORY GAME ee ies OTHER GAME. 
| CPheeemnens hove twa are the staes Sen yn eee eS — ee eee (Season closed in States not mentioned.) 
a: | Brack-peuuep | a oa : 5 
| } | . 
| | Ducks, Geese, AND GOLDEN Witson Snirz BIG GAME. GAME BIRDS. 
| anp Brant. Piovers, AND | OR JACKSNIPE. Wooncocs. j Rarta. ei cee acasacd <a aseies 
| | YeLLOWLEGs. 
DabLee Se srl ANTELOPE. 

1 Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 4 Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..] Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

2 <2] Sept. 1-Mar. 1....] Sept. 1-Mar. 1....| Sept. 1-Mar. 1....]..-....-2200-s+0+esvuraceneseensceddesserncesscnscees 

3 -| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) Oct. 15-Dec. 15. .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...]....-...- 

a Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. . . . $1...) Jan. 1, 1 

5 .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) No open season... 

| 6 Sept. 16-Dec. 20 .| Sept. 16-Dec. 15.. qaaees 
7 Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. Oct. 8-Nov. 23. 
; 8 ..| Nov. 1-Jan. $1...| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 15-Dec. 31..| Sept. 1-Oct. 31 ..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Oct. 1—July 1.6 
| 9 Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Nov. I-Jan. 31. ..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. | Nov. 11-Jun 16. 
| | 10 | Plorida.......... Nov. 20-Jan. 31. .| Nov. 20-Jan. 31..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31. .| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Nov. 20-Nov. .. Nov. 20-Jan. 31. . Nov. 1-Mar.1. —ie 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. 20-Jan. 31..| Nov. 1-Jan. $1. ..) Nov. 1-Dec. 31...} Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .) Nov. 1-Jan. 31, .. ong ee : 
| Sept. 16-Dec. 20 .| Sept. 16-Dec. 20 .| Sept. 16—Dec. 20 .| -.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 7-Dec. 20. - \ Norge. | Reepsie. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 15 .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 15..} July 1, 1920.......| Sept. 1, 1920......| Sept. 16-Dec. 15. oo an Be at 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15...| Sept. 16-Dec. 20..; Oct. 1-Nov. 30... Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 20 . S Dee 35. | 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept 1-Dec. 15..| Sept. 16~Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30. ..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. <¢1-Mayl. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 1-Dec. 15...| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Get ny i 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| No open season...| Sept. 1-Noy. 30. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. me we. = 
-.| Nov. 1-Jan, 31¢..) Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31. .. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30. ..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 
‘| Nov. 1-Jaa. 31...) Aug. 16-Nov. 30.;| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...} Nov. 10-Dec. 24..| Sept. 1-Nov. 1...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Nov. 1-Nov. 30¢.| Sept. }-Nov. 30../ Sept. 16-Dec. 31. | . 
; “"| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 9.....| No open season ..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| 22 | | 
2 .| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Sept. 16-Sept. 304) Sept, 16-Sept. 30.| Sept. 16, 1920..... Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.) 23 Aug. 20-Dec. 31.¢; Virginia. ........ 
= “| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Sept. 1-Dee. 15. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov 30. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| 24 Nov. 1-Dec. 14. 
a | Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 15-Dec. 15.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| No open season...) Sept. 15-Nov. 30.) Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) 25 Sept.1-Dec.15¢ tf ree 
: | ke Ae 3 a he | et is apn so baer | ae oh | Sibir 
I . . 31. pt. . be . . $1.) No mM season .. pt. 1-Nov. 30. ,. be ov.30 ¢ Sacre Hew. 
8 ..| Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Oct. 1-Dec. 15... . Jan. 15....|..... — wecuupeden Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 28 -| Dec. 1-Apr. 1.2 
& 29 | New Hampshire..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Aug. 16-Nov. 30.. Sept. 16-Dec. 31.} Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Dec. 29 Sept. 1534 
z 30 | New Jersey....... Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Dec. 31...) Oct. 10-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Jan. 15.. 30 Oct. ene 
Sept. 1-Jan. 31. 
31 | New Mexico a . 1-Dee. 15. .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Oct. 16-Jan. $1 ..| 31 Nov.15-Dec.14 ¢¢ 
1.| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| 32 Sept. 1-Mar. 1. ¢ 
.| Aug. 16-No. 30...| Oct. 1-Nov. 30... Sept. 16-Nov. 30.) Oct. 1-Dec. 31...) 33 
. 1-Dee. 15. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) 34 
.| Sept. 16-Oct. 16..| Sept. 16-Oct. 16.. Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 7-Dec. 20..| 35 
.| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 15. Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.) 36 || 
-| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31 . . Sept. 1-Nov. 30..) Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) 37 

38 am «| Oct. 1-Dec. 15...) Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ¢. . ..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Oct. 1-Jan.15¢..| 38 

39 | Pennsyl -| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 1-Nov. 30... ..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| 39 Sept. 16-Nov. 30.0 

40 | Rhode Island. Aug. 16-Nov, 30..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...) Nov. 1-Nov. 30...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 1-Jan. 15....) 40 “| Oct. 1-Nov. 30.0 DAYS EXCEPTED 

| ° , . I-Nov. 90.8, > ¢ 

41 os Constine. ..| Nov. iis. a. ie Nev. ie. 2. es - ries. &... Kev. bee. 3... cove ile. -. mn Ls. a: 41 ij pe aes 

a2 ota....| Sept. 7~Dec. 20. .| Sept. 4 . 7Dee. 20. . . 1-Nov; 30... it. 1-Nov. 30. . it. 7-Dec. 20..| 42 . i e unting prohibited on: 

43 | Tennessee........| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) No open season...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) 43 % Bop tater ce esha xg 

44 | Texas.. ..| Oct. 16-Jan, $1...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) 44 - hgh Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 

45 | Utah.. ..| Oct. 1-Dec. 31....| No open season...| Oct. 1-Dec. 31 ...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 1-Dec. 31...) 45 - inces east of the 105th, meridian, 

46 ; <7] Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 1¢-Nov. 30.| -..| No open season...| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| 46 except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 

47 _| Virginia......-"7<_] Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| 47 ton. Neune, Winiaidba aud Quibes 

48 | Washi East.) Oct: 1-Dec. 31 ¢..) Oct. 1-Dec. 15...) Oct. 1-Dec. 15. . .-.| Sept. 16-Nov. 30./ Oct. 1-Dec. 31. . 8 S 

ington) West | Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Oct. 1-Dec. 15....| Oct. 1-Dec. 15. -| Oct. . 90...| Oct. 1-Jan, 15... Mondays.—For waterfowl in Ohio, 

49 | West Virginia. ...| Oct. 1-Dec. 31....| Sept. 1-Dee. 15. .| Oct. 15-Dec. 15... ‘ . 90... ' . 80. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31./ 49 and locally in Maryland and North 

in.. | Sept. 7-Dec. 20. -| Sept. . 20.. bos b . 90..| Sept. 7-Dec. 10..| 50 Carolina. 
i Sept. 15-Dec. 16.| Sept. 15-Dec. 16.|.......0...--..-+- ; . 30..| Sept. 15-Dec. - 51 is os 
Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on 
. = . 2 %..1 3 bh Susquehanna Flats and certain 

s a) Spe Eee Ha) Spt Bes he oe ol —naenal aaa 

53 .| Sept. 1-Dec. 154. . 1-Dee. 15¢.).. K . 154. .1- 4.) 

54 “| Sept: 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.) Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 80.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| 54 Oe ree Meret vie, 
= s t-, Aug. 15-Dec. 314) Sept. 15-Dec, 1¢./ Sept. 15-Dec. 1¢./ Aug. 15-Dec. 31¢/ Aug. 15-Dec be = and North Carolin, - 
S | 9 | Northwest Ter.*..| Sept. I-Jam. 15...'......--.---.. Ssdvetededs cxensaivinsiuaconcsispinesse cee deuusansunan cen abieeubed 

| S7 . 1-Dec. 31. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 31. .| Aug. 15-Nov. 30 87 Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
= | 38 . Dec. 31. .| Oct. 15-Nov. 15 : Sept 1-Dec. 31 58 ---| Aug. 20-Dec. 31.¢| more, Fred 
| , . 
l3| “Wfan.1..._| %8 + Sept I-Nov.i8i¢) and Counties, E 
61 61 -| Sept.1-Nov.15.¢¢| Days when snow is on the 
j 62 Aug. 10-June 1.. 62 -| Dec.1-Apr.1.¢ | ground.—In New Jersey, Dela 
i 63 | Newfoundland *..| Sept. 20-Jan.1¢..' 63 | Sept. 1-Mar.1.¢ | ware, Virginia, and Maryland. 














* Laws of 1917 not received. t Local exceptions. t Certain especies. 
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®) The Brand of Quality ® 


O MATTER where you use Peters Shells, 
in the field or at the traps, you always 
will find them absolutely dependable. An unparalleled 
record of victories that stretch from 1917 far back through 
-the years, strongly appeal to the shooters who demand su- 
perior quality. 
Peters Shells operate perfectly in all kind of standard arms, 
single or double barrel, repeating or automatic. 
Peters Shells are reinforced with steel inside the brass cup, 
a feature that protects the shooter, original with Peters. 


You can insure the success of your own hunting trip 
by insisting on the ® brand—the ammunition that never- 
fails-in-a-pinch. 


The A. B. Richardson Memorial Trophy 
presented by the Sportsmen of Delaware to the Sportsmen of America, 
and competed for the first time at the South Shore Club, Chicago, August 
19, 1917, was won with Peters Shells by Mr. R. A. King of Delta, Colo. 
Score, 99 ex 100 and 24 ex 25 in the shoot-off. This event called for 20 
targets each from 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 yards. 


At the Westy Hogan Tournament 


at Atlantic City, N. J., September 11-15, Mr. Woolfolk Henderson using 
the ® brand made the highest score among the nearly 300 contestants, 
breaking 458 ex 470; he was also high at the Canadian Nat’l Exhibition 
Tournament, Toronto, August 28 to September 1, 493 ex 500. 


You can get the ® brand at all up-to-date dealers. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW ORLEANS 
321 Magazine Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
585-587 Howard Street 


60-62 Warren Street 


Reters 


SHE Wes 


“NESSMUK” HUNTING KNIFE 
WITH LEATHER SHEATH 


Together with Full Year's Subscription to 


Forest and Stream 
$2.00 


Supply Limited :: No Extra Charge for Canadian Orders 
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Sept. 15; in rest of District, Aug. 1-31. 
Dove, in Harney and Malheur, Aug. I- 
Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, and Wilson 
snipe, in Grant, Harney, Lake, and Mal- 
heur Counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. 

West of Cascades: Quail, in Coos, Curry, 
Jackson, and Josephine Counties, Oct. 1-31. 
Grouse, in Jackson County, Oct. 1-10; in 
Coos, Curry, and Josephine Counties, no 
open season. Chinese pheasant (male), in 
Jackson County, Oct. 1-10; in Coos, Curry, 
and Josephine Counties, no open season; 
balance of District, Oct. 1-31. 

South Carolina.—Deer, in Barnwell, Dil- 
lon, Florence, and Marion Counties, Aug. 
1-Jan. 1; in Berkeley, Clarendon, and Dor- 


_ chester, Aug. 1-Feb. 1; in Colleton, Sept. 1- 


Feb. 1; in Georgetown, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; in 
Jasper and Hampton, Aug. 15-Jan. 15; in 
Richland, 1921. Squirrels, in Chesterfield 
and York, Oct. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, in Abbe- 
ville and Chesterfield, Nov. 15-Mar. 1; in 
Charleston, Nov. 20-Feb. '5; in Cherokee, 
no open season; in Chester, Lancaster, and 
York, Dec. 1-Feb. 1; in Fairfield and 
Union, Dec. 1-Mar. 1; in Greenwood, Nov. 
15-Jan. 15;°in Marlboro, Nov. 15-Feb. 15. 
Turkey, in Abbeville, Chester, Lancaster, 
and York, Dec. 1-Feb. 1; in Fairfield, Dec. 
1-Mar. 1. Doves, in Kershaw, Aug. 15- 
Mar. 15. 

Tennessee.—Gobblers, also April 2-24. 
(See “Game Laws, 1917,” for local sea- 
sons). 

Virginia.—Deer, in Brunswick and 
Greenesville, Oct. 1-Feb. 1; in Chesterfield, 
Mecklenburg, Prince George, and Surry 
Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; in Augusta and 
Cumberland, Sept. 1, 1919; in Bath, Buck- 
ingham, and Highland, Nov. 1, 1921; in 
Shenandoah, 1920. Quail, grouse, wild tur- 
key, west of Blue Ridge, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 
(For other local exceptions see “Game 
Laws, 1917.”) 

Washington.—East of Cascades: Deer, 
in Kittitas County, Oct. 15-Dec. 1. Goat, 
no open season. Ruffed grouse, in Kittitas 
and Yakima Counties, no open season. Blue 
and ruffed grouse, in Asotin (except pre- 
cincts of Clarkston, South Clarkston, and 
West Clarkston), Garfield, and Walla 
Walla Counties, Aug. 15-Oct. 1. Blue 
grouse, in Spokane County, Oct: I, 1919. 
Quail, in Asotin (except in Clarkston, 
South Clarkston, and West Clarkston) and 
Garfield Counties, Oct. 1-10. Bobwhite 
quail, in Spokane County, Oct. 1-Nov. I. 
Prairie chicken, in Stevens County, Sept. 
15-Oct. 1. Chinese pheasant, in Benton, 
Stevens, and Yakima Counties, Oct. 1-15; 
Chinese or English pheasant (males), in 
Kittitas County, Oct. 1-10. Ptarmigan, no 
open season. Waterfowl, no open season 
on Columbia or Snake Rivers, or within 
one-fourth mile of the shores in counties 
of Benton, Columbia, Douglas, Franklin, 
Garfield, Grant, Kittitas, Klickitat, Waila 
Walla, Whitman, and Yakima. 

West of Cascades: Deer, in Island and 
San Juan Counties, Jan. 1, 1921; does, in 
Skagit, Snohomish, and Whatcom Coun- 
ties, no open season. Goat, Oct. 1-Nov. I. 
Quail, in Clallam, Clarke, Jefferson, San 
Juan, Skagit, Skamania, Snohomish, and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 551) 
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The Pen that Leaves 
You Free to Think 


HETHER your writing be a social 

duty or a business necessity, 
you can convert it into a pleasure with 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Every Waterman's Ideal is the acme of 
convenience and dependability. It is strong 
and sturdy, to be carried always and used 
anywhere. It is the pen of instant re- 
sponse to every touch — the pen of life- 
long service to millions. 


There is a Waterman's Ideal for every 
preference: Self-Filler, Safety, Regular, 
and Pocket Types; large and small, with 
points of every degree. Each has the 
quality, finish and workmanship which for 
two generations have made Waterman's 
Ideal the world’s standard fountain pen. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $150. 


At Best Stores In Every Community 


ye Wielieme leh tala a 2 Illustrated Folder on Request 


L. E. Waterman Company, Broadway, New York 


IZ eM CM 115 South Clark Street, Chicago 
17 Stockton St... San Francisco 107 Notre Dame St., W. Montreal 
Kingsway, London Avenida de Mayo 1364, Buenos Aires 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove rae never lose anything and gen- 


leather. ar, dog, 

calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin 

tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 

light, odorless, moth proof and made up into rugs, 

—, caps, men’s and women’s garments when so 
ered. 


Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 
How to Build and Furnish them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full explana- 
tions how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numerous 
illustrations. Everything from a 
shack to the most pretentious Adi- 
rondack structure, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic stair- 
ways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 


FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY - 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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GOING LIGHT ON A BEAR TRAIL 
NEWT'S EXPERIENCE WITH A GO LIGHT SPECIALIST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 523) 


crawled out, threw some wood on the fire, 
wrapped my blanket around my remains 
and sat down with my feet in the fire and 
my back to a tree. ‘Every now and then 
I’d doze off—then the tree would slip out 
from behind me and I’d fall over in the 
snow! Thus I spent the night. Hen 
crawled out about daylight. 

“How’d you sleep?” says I. “Like a 
log,” says he; “how’d you?” “Like a dog,” 
says I. Then we had hreakfast—parched 
corn and tea! Shouldering our packs and 
rifles we again took up the bear track. 
The sun came out bright and warm and 
the snow began to drip from the trees— 
every time I staggered against a sapling I 
got a shower-bath! Hen was setting a 
swifter pace than at any time we started. 
When I tried to reason with him he point- 
ed that unless we came up to that bear 
before the snow melted we would never 
come up to him, because no snow, no track. 
So I wearily dragged myself along. By 10 
A. M. I was stepping all over my own 
feet and when we sat down beside a brook 
at noon to dine sumptuously on parched 
corn and cold water I felt it would take 
a derrick to get me on my feet. 


trail wound up the north side of a 

mountain and started down the south 
side where the sun got in its warm work. 
In spots there was no snow at all—here 
we lost the track—there we'd pick ’em up 
again—at last we lost ’em for good and all 
—the snow had vahished—the ground was 
bare—the jig was up. After that it became 
a needle-in-the-hay-stack proposition. 


A NOTHER hour’s going and bruin’s 


Ss Se oe ee ES oe CO 


That bear was afraid to come out of the 
alders until I had passed by. 


“That’s wot I call tough luck,” says Hen 
sitting down on a log. “I'd call it good 
luck,” says I; “if that snow had stuck you 
and I would have left somewhere in this 
gawdforsaken waste a couple of perfettly 
good skeletons, that’s all!—I can feel my 
poor stummick growin’ fast to my back- 
bone right this minute and I’m so durned 
hungry I’d eat an owl with the feathers 
on!” After a pipeful apiece we pulled 
our belts a notch tighter and started for 
camp. Hen said the shortest cut .was 
across country in a straight line instead of 
along our back track. Accordingly we 
started angling up toward another part of 
the ridge we had just crossed. There was 
a clump of alders in our path. These we 
straddled, Hen going above, I below them. 


Suddenly with a “W-h-o-o-s-h!” that 
lifted my hat into the air a great big 
giant of a bear busted out of the alders on 
the lower side just behind me and dashed 
down the mountain! When that happened 
I wasn’t thinking of bears—I was thinking 
of something to eat. That bear went so 
close to me the suction of air in his wake 
jerked the rifle out of my hands! By the 
time I got hold of*it the bear had hit the 
last high place and disappeared! Hen 
came running down around the clump with 
his gun at the ready and his eyes stickin’ 
out like a beetle’s! 

“Where’d’e go?” he gasps. “The last I 
saw of ’im,” says I, “he- was headin’ 
to’rds Canady.” “Why didn’t you shoot?” 
says Hen. “Hen,” says I reprovingly, “I 
had the sights of my rifle right fair on 
that bear’s heart and my finger was pressin’ 
the trigger, when I happen’d to think that 
you might be right in line! Then I low- 
ered the gun and let him go. Wot, Hen, 
is the biggest bear that ever was compared 
with the life of a friend?’ I saw Hen 
lookin’ intently at something on the ground 
beside me and I also took a look. There 
in the shade of the alders was a patch of 
remaining snow and on it the impression 
of my rifle! I met Hen’s eyes—he gazed 
at me steadily for a moment, but said noth- 
ing. It was very embarrassing and I was 
glad when he shook his head sadly and 
with a sigh started on. 

Hen said we would surely reach camp 
that night, but we didn’t. When darkness 
caught us camp wasn’t in sight and for 
an hour previously I had noticed that Hen 
had been doing considerable side-stepping, 
back-tracking and rubbering. Finally I 
says, “Hen, if you’re lost why don’t you 
come right out and admit it like a man?” 
“I’m not just to say lost,” says Hen blush- 
ing; “ I know where I am allright—it’s 
the gorrammed camp that’s lost, but it’s 
around here somewhere.” By this time the 
woods were as black as a pocket. Hen told 
me to stand still and he’d find the camp 
or bust. With that he sarted off in the 
darkness. He didn’t find the camp, but I 
think he nearly kept his promise to bust— 
I heard him stumble and fall with a dull 
sickening thud—then he said words that 
have no place in this story. 


YE and bye he hollered and I an- 
swered. By degrees he worked his 
way back to me and struck a match. 
Near us was a windfall that offered scanty 
shelter. “We'll have to sleep under that,” 
says Hen; “it’s too dark to get a fire and 
build a lean-to.” “Hi-hum,” says I begin- 
ning to dig out my blanket; “another glo- 
rious November night in the open!” I 
didn’t sleep any at all the first night. Well, 
I slept less than that the second! I spent 
the night praying for dawn and was the 
first to poke my head above the brush in 
the chill and misty morning. 
There, not more than 50 yards away 
through the trees was our camp! 
I dragged Hen to his feet and pointed 
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THE SMITH GUN 


Speaks for itself 


A fair shot—no expert made 
these patterns with a Field grade 
12 gauge Smith at 30 yards— 
Life size ducks 30 inch circles. 


. It’s the Dead Duck 
roe That Counts 
Left Barrel modified 


choke 56 killing pellets Catalogue on request 
in body, not wings. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., *ricton?'N*y-" 






















We had passed a miserable night within 
a stone-throw of shelter. 











— Barre cylinder 23 
ling pellets in body, 
not wings. 





to it. “Whaddye say, ole scout,” says I, “to 
a breakfast of deer-steak, French-fried 
spuds, flap-jacks in syrup and—and— 
and—?” I couldn’t say “coffee” because 
my mouth was waterin’ so! 

“You're on!” yelps Hen and we tore out 
of that windfall like a couple of starved 
wolves. 





















Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Bight, extra 3.75 
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Whatcom Counties, Oct. 1, 1919. Chinese 
pheasant, in Clallam, Kitsap, and Skamania 
Counties, no open season. Ptarmigan, Oct. 
I-1$. 

Wisconsin.—Deer, in Pierce, Barron, 
Trempeleau, Jackson, Wood, Marathon, 
Shawano, Oconto, and all countries north 
thereof, Nov. 21-30; rest of State, no open 
season. Squirrels, in Dodge, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Ozaukie, Racine, Washington, 
and Waukesha, no open season. Ducks, 


— ata 10; geese and brant, Sept. 7- | Nessmuk’s Old Hunting Grounds ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 
i in Campbell, Crook, FOR SALE 


Wyoming.—Deer, 


Johnson, Niobrara, Sheridan, and Weston arent knee sia 

; : . u acres. out streams ptying 

Counties, Oct. 15-31. Elk and sheep, iN | {nto river. ‘Boating and bathing. ‘Speckled TAXIDERMIST 
Lincoln, Park, and Fremont (except in wont and oe bese, plentifel. 

: ° . shooting, enty of deer, bear, rabbits nd 
Bridger National Forest and north of Big | gqnirrels. Wild gorge surrounded’ by tall 5 and 
Wind River and south of Sweetwater | tains. Notivn veagalow cheaply enlarged into 

a . eg: mountain hote! y fever cured here. Well 
River, no open season), Sept. I Nov. 15; | timbered with commercial second growth. Rare 
in rest of State, no open season. Big game ee ae tee gee i ony ase. 
: ; ; + : snakes ne ion, New 
in Lincoln County on Fall River Rim Or | York Central B. Tioga Cowaty, Pean Teens 
Crest in Cattle Districts 1, 3, and 5, in under $50 per year. Surrounded By state land, 


Wyoming National Forest, Oct. 5-Nov. 30. | Altitude high. Communicate wi 
Waterfowl and coot in Carbon County, 


























NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
game-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000#f.s. velocity, 
but it has bullet weight enough to make it ¢; — saa where the game is. There 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and . 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in ener Pre long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 
NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



































Sept. 7-Dec. 16. Forest and Stream 415 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CANADA. (See also supra “**.”) 
British Columbia.—Deer, East of Cas- | 9 East 40th Street New York City | 
cades, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; West of Cascades : , 
(except Queen Charlotte Islands), Sept. 15- For en apa 
ing around t. 






Dec. 15. Moose (males), in Atlin, Cariboo, * . 
Columbia, Fort George, and Omineca Elec- J KANNOFSKY Practical = house, in the tool shed 
torial Districts only. Geese, ducks, plover, - Glass Blower ; or afield with gun or rod. 
snipe, rail, coot, East of Cascades and in 
Chilliwack Electoral District, Sept. 1-Dec. 
15; in Islands Electoral District and on 
Vancouver Island, Oct. 15-Feb. 28; in rest 
of Province, Sept. 15-Jan. 31. Brant, in 
Province, Dec. 1-Mar. 10. Blue and ruffed 







combinati 
Spertamen have known it for 
yeans. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
0c. and 26c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece«saries 













grouse, season applies west of Cascades ; and manufacturer of et eyes ow binds, ani- : for sportsmen and we will send 
ruffed grouse in Electoral Districts of Chil- | mals and manufacturing b as you a dandy, handy new can 
Send for prices. All Kinde r hea: ~ aaa eas 3 screw top and screw tip) con- 

\ ning 8% ounces postpaid 





liwack, Delta, Dewdney, Richmond, South ey | 
Vancouver, and District Municipality of CO SOIPNAEN AN, SE ‘ ; ree am. 
North Vancouver, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. No | 363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK esi py WHF. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
hunting permjtted on Kaien Island, Colony Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
Farm, and in portions of Burnaby Munici- 
pality. 

New’ Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand 


Manan Islands, no open season. Geese, 9 Decarad = = 
brant, teal, wood duck, black duck, only, = AG E S paral et ssa 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1. Shore, marsh, or beach HA Seed 

_G ie a. sulla "hao 


birds, on beaches, islands, and lagoons bor- Witte tor peoot 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 555) ea Baki olan hs wd Ben 
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PRICE — WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 


50 DOLLARS 
The “V”neer Canoe 


Moulded from one piece of waterproof birch veneer. No joints under water except at ends. Will not split, check, 
warp, swell or shrink. Will run faster, easier, stand harder usage and last longer than any other canoe. Beautifully 


finished in natural birch. 
Length 16 Feet. Beam 32 inches. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


HASKELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ludington, Michigan — 


GUNS 


Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
Home Defence Outfitters 


Catalogue No. 75 now ready for mailing 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway NEW YORK 


THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


HIS LATEST REEL 
Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8, °89; Mar. 21; '11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, in 
‘fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 


Manufacturer,-Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORE 
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G. B., Meriden, Conn.: 

Where can I get a .22 repeating rifle 
with a Swiss butt plate? 

Ans.—You will have to order it spe- 
cially as there is no .22 calibre repeating 
rifle regularly furnished with such a butt 
plate. You will find it a great handicap on 
quick shots, and I would advise against it. 


M. L., Bar Harbor, Maine: 

What is the best size of shot to use for 
rabbits ? 

Ans.—Try No. 7%. It will give excel- 
lent results. You can get them loaded in 
any of the standard trap loads. 

C. A. J., Springfield, Ill: 

Why cannot game of approximately the 
same size be killed with the same size shot? 

Ans.—The size of shot necessary to kill 
an animal cleanly is determined by the 
toughness of the animal and the strength 
of its protective coating. For example, a 
crow requires a much larger shot than a 
quail, for the black robber has a heavy 
coat of coarse feathers. 


D. W. V., Virginia: 

Is the .22 long rifle cartridge powerful 
enopgh for squirrels? (2) What part of 
a squirrel should a man shoot at? I have 
heard it is not considered sportsmanlike 
to shoot at any part except the head. 

Ans.—There may be cartridges better 
adapted to squirrel shooting than the .22 
long, but they are more expensive and are 
not so good for target practice. Consider- 
ing all things, the .22 long is the best, as it 
is accurate and powerful enough when 
loaded with the hollow point bullet. 
(2) If you are a good marksman and can 
shoot a squirrel in the head, do so by all 
means as none of the meat will be spoiled. 
But conditions are sometimes so that a 
head shot is impossible. If you cannot 
see the head because of branches, etc., you 
must of necessity shoot at what you see. 


C. P. L., Seattle, Wash. : 

Would an accident happen if you care- 
lessly put a cartridge in the. magazine of 
a .22 repeater with the bullet towards the 
rear instead of towards the muzzle? 

Ans—A jam would certainly happen, 
and possibly an explosion in the action. 
Such carelessness should be guarded 
against, as I know of no .22 rifle that is 
so constructed that it will handle car- 
tridges regardless of*the way they are put 
in the magazine. 


V. D., Huntington, Ind. : 

Are there any rules governing the throw- 
ing of clay pigeons from a trap in a trap 
shooting contest? Some gun clubs have 
the traps set so that they throw traps in 
almost every Girection. 
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SENECA’S 
HINTS, HELPS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


Ans.—Rules for throwing clay targets 
with regard to height, distance, and angle 
are prescribed” by the Intérstate Associa- 
tion, which governs trap shooting in this 
country. Any gun club should throw its 
targets within these prescribed limits so 
that the members will become accustomed 
to standard conditions; for though wild 
targets may make good practice for game 
shooting, they do not help toward good 
scores in standard trap shooting contests 





B. B. B., Miami, Fla. : 

Which guns and rifles are considered 
more durable, those made with flat or 
coiled springs? 

Ans.—In the flat spring the tension of 
compression comes at one point, while in 
the coiled spring it is equally distributed 
over the whole spring, which makes the 
coiled: spring more durable. 


C. P., Yarmouth, N. S.: 

Will an automatic pistol keep on shoot- 
ing as long as you hold the trigger, or 
do you have to pull it for every shot? 

Ans.—There seems to be a prevalent mis- 
understanding as to the term “automatic” 
applied to a pistol. Automatic pistols are 
not automatic in the dictionary sense of 
the word; they are self-loading. In them 
all is a device which either locks or dis- 
connects the trigger during the reloading 
operation and permits another shot only 
when the shooter fully releases the trig- 
ger. It would be possible to change cer- 
tain parts of the action so that the weapon 
would fire the full magazine if the trigger 
were held back, but the result would be 
very disastrous. .The recoil throws the 
weapon up and back, and a continuous 
series of shots would tear the weapon from 
the shooter’s hand, or perhaps twist his 
wrist backward so that he would shoot 
himself or someone in back or at one side 
of him. 


C. D., Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Does it make any difference in accuracy 
if a revolver has a right-hand twist to the 
rifling or a left-hand twist? 

Ans.—There is not the slightest differ- 
ence in accuracy. One prominent revolver 
manufactory makes its barrels with a right- 
hand twist while another uses the left-hand 
twist. It is on the same principle as a 
top, which spins well if thrown accurately 
no matter which way the cord is wound. 
If the twist given to the bullet has the 
right rotating speed, it will have the proper 
accuracy. 


P. X., Nottingham, N. H.: 
How is the sling strap used to steady 
the rifle in the various shooting positions? 
Ans.—In the off-hand position the sling 
is of little assistance, though some shoot- 






ers find that it helps them. In this posi- 
tion, the arm should be passed through the 
sling from the left side, and the left hand 
should pass around under the strap and 
back to the stock just back of the hand 
swivel. In the kneeling and prone posi- 
tions, the arm should be put through the 
loop of the sling in such a way that the 
sling passes back on the left ‘side of the 
right wrist. The loop should be as near 
the shoulder as possible. 


L. L., Deep River, Minn.: 

Do you consider the aperture front sight 
good for hunting? It is extensively ad- 
vertised. 

Ans—If you get an aperture front sight 
especially constructed for hunting, with a 
large opening, you will find it good for the 
work. 


H HO, Ere Pa: 

Will you please give me instructions for 
building a practical duck blind that will? 
last through a season? 

Ans.—In building a duck blind first be 
sure of your location; consider the direc- 
tion of the wind, the currents of water and 
the usual flight of ducks, as well as its re- 
lation to other blinds. 

Where trees can be had to fit lattice on 
use the trees, but when you cannot find any 
trees do as follows: Set in three posts, the 
size all depending on the size you wish the 
blind to be. . These posts need only be small 
and driven in the lake bottom far enough 
to withstand all winds. They should ex- 
tend four feet above ground. Then get six 
laths (of thin material so as to be limber), 
each one long enough to reach the three 
posts. Then nail three laths on posts, put- 
ting them about a foot and four inches 
apart. 

Now get a good stock of bulrushes, 
commonly called cat-tails, cutting them off 
near the root so as to make them all the 
longer.. Carrying them to the frame of the 
blind stand them. up (one deep) all along 
the laths, but have them just as close to- 
gether as you can possibly get them. 

After you have enough bulrushes have 
them all placed as described, seeing that the 
butt of each one rests solidly, then take 
the other three laths and nail bulrushes to 
frame solidly. ; 

Have the latter laths over laths before 
described and remember- to nail only on 
posts, as if you should try to nail the laths 
together they, having no support, would be 
likely to break. 


Use good sound cord to tie laths to- 
gether where not supported by posts, so 
the bulrushes will be there good and solid. 
Then cut several holes about three inches 
square in bulrushes to push barrel of gun 
through, instead of shooting over the top. 
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Game Farmer 


Write for these 
two books which 
tell all about this 
interesting and profitable 
work. ‘‘Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure’’ is 
sent free on request. It 
treats of the subject as a 
whole; describes the many 
game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, etc. 
‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting”’ is 
sent on receipt of 10c in 
stamps. It is a complete 
manualonthe subject. 
HERCULES POWDER CO, 
1061 Market Street 

Wilmington 


SLEE R 


wi" BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


The lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, coverting 
an uncomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. _ In- 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 lbs. Price $13.00. 

Recommended by Hunters, Campers, Physicians, 
Forest Service, Guaranteed moisture proof. 

Catalogue Free. 


Delaware 


Find the Best Load 


for Your Gun 
To find out what your gun, 
be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
the load best 


ticular need, there is no 
way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
our own ammunition, and 


get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 


270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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CURLY THE “PATRIDGE” DOG 


A STORY OF HYPNOTIZING THE RUFFED GROUSE 
By JACK EDWARDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 527) 


going after partridges the next day and 
wouldn’t mind having us go along, we 
sidetracked all thoughts of blue-bills and 
bass and fan-tan and leaped at his invita- 
tion to accompany him. 

Anybody that has shot partridges over a 
dog trained in a certain method of par- 
tridge hunting knows what Nifty and I 
learned the following day. It’s something 
to laugh at when one knows how it’s done. 
But Nifty and I were new at the game; 
and our humorous guide wasn’t slow to 
discover the fact, and let us blunder along 
for a while on our own responsibility. 


EFORE we had tramped very far I 

began to think that Henry’s “patridge 

animal” was a fearful mistake. He 
acted about as much like any trained bird 
dog that I had ever observed as an un- 
broken puppy behaves like a finished hunt- 
er. I decided that Henry was the owner of 
a dog that I wouldn’t let loaf round the 
premises. And a half hour or so later my 
convictions in this regard became stronger. 


Naturally, when we had approached the 
poplar-tree feeding grounds, we had taken 
up our positions some forty yards apart 
and in line with each other. Henry, of 
course, was in the center with his dog. 
Nifty was to his left, and I to his right. As 
I said, before we had gone very far I be- 
gan to collect some unfavorable opinion of 
Henry’s dog. Curly kept running ahead 
and from side to side through the brush, 
making more noise than an army, and 
otherwise acting as though he were on a 
grand romp instead of engaged in the seri- 
ous sport of hunting. But I became all 
the more disgusted with him a half hour 
or so later, as I remarked. I had been 
keeping pretty close to the edge of an open 
strip for some time. Gradually this little 
cleared tract bore more and more to the 
right, and in skirting it I kept getting far- 
ther away from Henry. Although, of 
course, it is not advisable for the members 
of a hunting comb to get very far apart 
when shooting in the brush, I was well 
aware of the approximate location of the 
other fellows, and was anxious to flush a 
partridge out where I’d have some chance 
of stopping it. When I had reached a 
point perhaps a hundred yards from Henry, 
I noticed one of these birds strutting about 
near the far edge of the cleared strip some 
eighty yards ahead. I approached it care- 
fully, hoping to get within, say, forty yards 
before it should take wing. However, I 
had taken but a few steps in its direction 
when Henry’s “patridge animal” tore 
thunderingly through the brush ahead and 
charged across the open space directly at 
the partridge, barking louder than a spieler 
in front of a side show. The bird whirred 
through the pine and poplar trees and was 
lost to sight; but Curly went noisily after 
it, and he continued to fill the woods with 
his barks long after I had turned sickly 
back toward the other fellows. 


FTER I had observed that exhibition 

of canine insanity, I took care to stay 

just as far away from Henry’s dog as 
I could without hurting his owner’s feel- 
ings; and when we stopped to eat our 
lunch at Norway Brook about noon I had 
bagged three of the birds on my own ac- 
count. Nifty had succeeded in pulling 
down an equal number. But Henry—and 
in spite, as I thought, of following that 
“patridge animal” of his—had killed seven 
of the birds. 

I found the opportunity to tell Nifty 
about the way in which our friend’s dog 
had flushed that partridge earlier in the 
morning. Nifty wasn’t at all surprised, as 
I thought he’d be, but told me that he had 
witnessed the same sort of act twice, and 
then had decided to play the game alone. 
We were both positive that we should have 
done better had Henry left his dog behind, 
and were anxious to see what our friend 
would say and do if he were to see Curly 
repeat the action. 

We were soon given the opportunity for 
which we longed. 


LL three of us were just starting on 

the second stage of our hunt when 

Curly spied a partridge on the ground 
ahead and sprang barkingly toward it. The 
bird went into the air and through the 
trees, but Curly continued the chase just 
as noisily as ever. A minute or two later 
the dog’s barking assumed a monotonous 
tone and seemed to be proceeding from a 
fixed point. Nifty and I regarded Henry 
with an I’ve-seen-this-blunder-before air. 
We expected to see anger and embarrass- 
ment upon his face. But instead we dis- 
covered a satisfied smile, fit preliminary to 
our first lesson in one phase of partridge 
hunting. 

Curly continued to bark in that same mo- 
notonous tone. When we got quite close 
to his position, Henry cautioned us to be 
more quiet and to approach the tree near 
which the dog squatted from the opposite 
side. When yet several yards from the 
tree in question we beheld the object of the 
dog’s attention. On a stubby limb of the 
tree, several feet from the ground, as rigid 
as a stuffed specimen and regarding the 
barking dog in a hypnotized way, was the 
partridge. At a word from Henry, Nifty 
and I got ready to shoot. A small dead 
limb thrown by our guide put the bird 
into full flight, and Nifty had four par- 
tridges to his credit. 


HEN Henry explained this fashion of 

hunting partridges. The partridge 

dog is trained to charge the birds, 
which usually fly but a short distance and 
then light in trees on limbs a few feet from 
the ground. While the dog is attracting 
their attention from the front, the hunter 
approaches from the rear, usually with a 
rifle. If several of the birds are sitting in 
one tree, sometimes it is possible to get 
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all of them with a small-caliber rifle. This 
is done by shooting the one on the lowest 
limb first, and then working upward. 

At the end of our friend’s little talk, 
Nifty and I began to have more respect 
for Curly, and when we got back to camp 
a little: before sundown that respect had 
developed into something mighty near to 
genuine affection, for we did much better 
in the afternoon than we had done in the 
morning. 

No doubt this manner of hunting par- 
tridges is quite commonplace to many, and 
such bird dogs as Curly quite the usual 
thing to skilled partridge hunters; but 
Curly and that day’s hunt were unique to 
me, and so I am usually reminded of our 
good friend Henry’s big wooly “patridge 
animal” when I hear some person mention 
the words “bird dog.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Recently I have taken a fishing trip up 
Warm Springs Creek, near Ketchum, 
Idaho. The fishing up there I found to 
be decidedly mediocre. As this steam is 
well known around here many fishermen 
go there and it seemed to be fished out. 
While there our party took several trout 
weighing over a pound each, but as a rule 
they are small. 

As a camping country this place is ideal, 
with cold, pure water, and mountains cov- 
ered with pines from which one can se- 
cure boughs enough for beds. 

Grouse in this locality seem to be few 
and-far between.. If one wants them bad 
enough he can ‘get them by taking a horse 
and going up the various canyons. 
“Coyote.” 


GAME LAWS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 551) 
dering tidal waters of Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Bay 
Chaleur, Aug. 15-Dec. 31. 

Northwest Territory. — Additional sea- 
’ son on big game, July 15-Oct. 1. Governor 
General in Council may, by regulation, alter 
seasons, 

Nova Scotia.—Big game, on Cape Breton 
Island, no open season. Caribou (male), 
in Inverness and Victoria Counties only. 
Ruffed grouse (birch partridge), Oct. I- 
Oct. 31; sharp-tailed grouse, Aug. 15-Nov. 
30; Canada grouse (spruce partridge), no 
open season. Black, harlequin, golden eye, 
and scaup ducks, Sept. 15-Feb. 28. 

Ontario. — Moose, reindeer, caribou 
(males), south of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, from Mattawa to Port Arthur, Nov. 
1-Nov. 15; north of railroad, Oct. 10-Nov. 
30. Hares, also Dec. 23-Jan. 1. Squirrels, 
in Oxford, York, Waterloo, Wentworth, 
and Elgin Counties, no open season. Geese, 
Sept. 15-April 30. 

Prince Edward Island.—Ducks, Sept. 1- 
Jan. 1; geese, Sept. 15-May 10; brant, April 
20-Jan. 1. Shore birds, along beaches, 
shores, and marshes bordering tidal waters, 
Aug. 20-Jan. I. 

Quebec.—Deer, bull moose, in Labelle, 
Ottawa, Pontiac, and Temiscaming, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 30. 

Saskatchewan.—Deer, elk, moose, cari- 
bou (males only), north of township 34, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of township 35, no 
open season. 

Newfoundland.—Caribou, also Aug. I- 
Sept. 30. Geese, unprotected. 
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Daylight at Night With This 


ElectricLantern 


Nic a flash light but a continuous, steady burn- 

Nic. electric lantern that throws a big flood of 

silvery, white light in all directions and for a dis- 
tance of 500 ft. Uses two No. 6 dry batteries that burn 
by the hour and last for months at one-fifth the cost of 
ordinary flasher batteries. 


—a Genuine 











































with a 1000 Uses 


Comes beautifully finished and lasts 
for years. Has high bail handle that fits 
over your arm and handles that fit your 
hand. Stand 74 inches high. Great for 
Sportsmen, Campers, etc. Has 1000 outdoor 
and indoor uses. 


Ask Your Dealer or Order 
‘Direct From This Ad 


See the Delta Electric Lantern at your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you send us 
$3.25 and lantern, complete with batteries, 
will be sent you postpaid. Send today! 


DELTA ELECTRIC Co. 
Address en 32 MARION, IND. 
ch Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Basten "San Francisco, Winnipeg, Toronto 
Manufacturers of Portable Night Lights 
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Target Shooting 
At “Yo The Cost 






can actually make this great 
bractice wth yourfaverts game rifle 
.22, .25 or .32 pistol cartridges in connection with 


MARBLES Auxiliary Cartridges 
ammunition, 










iliary,exploding cartridge, 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 526Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW for Forest and Stream. Present yearly 
rate $1.50. Will shortly be increased to $2.00. No extra 
charge to Canadian dealers. 
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HERE’S THE BOOK 
YOU WANT! 


This is the one book you need if you are 
going camping or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own 
Book” treats the camping subject in a 
thorough and practical manner. 


NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Benefits of Recreation, The Camp-Fire. 
“Horse Sense’’ In The Woods. Comfort in 
Camp. Outfits (Suggestions for Hunting 
Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoe- 
ing. Animal Packing. What to Do If 
Lost. The Black Bass and Its Ways. 
About Fly Fishing for Brook Trout. 
Pointers for Anglers. The Rifle in the 


Woods. 
PRICE DELIVERED 


PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
CLOTH COVER $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Zane Grey has written many fine books, 
but here is the best of them all. He has 
written of wonderful horses before, but 
Wildfire outruns them all. He has written 
often of men and women who loved ad- 
venture and had their fill of it, but here in 
this story of a Centaur community the ad- 
ventures and passions of his characters are 
as natural in the wild country in which they | 
lived as the adventures and passions told | 
of primitive peoples in fabled Greece. 


Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Price $1.35—Postage Extra 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Bock Dept. Price 1.35 Postpaid 
9 East 40th Street New York 
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WITH QUAIL 


HOW MEXICAN QUAIL ARE BEING TRAPPED BY THOU- 
SANDS AND SUCCESSFULLY SHIPPED LONG DISTANCES 


By DR. FRANK KENT 


N former years, the trapping and sale 

of quail for restocking purposes was 

permitted in several states where they 
were plentiful, but as the supply diminished 
laws were enacted all over the United 
States which now make. it impossible to so 
do. As a result no American bred quail 
have been available for restocking for sev- 
eral years, consequently sportsmen and 
‘game conservationists in less favored sec- 
tions who desired to restock their grounds 
have been forced to go abroad for birds. 


The success of the introduction of ex- 
otics hung in the balance for several years, 
but it is now being done satisfactorily and 
last year 35,000 quail were imported from 
Mexico with good results. The conditions 
there are ideal; there is no hunting by the 
natives and the only trapping is for expor- 
tation. The climate is favorable and there 
is plenty of food and water. I have heard 
the Bob White whistle from Tampico, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, to Manzanillo and 
Guaymas on the Pacific coast and I do not 
believe it is possible to approximate their 
numbers. On one large farm, or hacienda, 
I personally know that over 25,000 quail 
have been trapped during the past two 
years, and it has not affected their num- 
bers to a visible extent. 


The method of trapping, which is done 
entirely by natives, is simply the old-fash- 
ioned 2 x 4 trap, made of sticks or corn- 
stalks, tied together, and set with the figure 
4. Each trapper has six or eight traps that 
he inspects morning and afternoon. The 
trappers use onion crates, which are easily 
disinfected, to hold the birds until they can 
deliver them to my agents, who are supplied 
with the regulation crates. The agents are 
also furnished with sand, gravel and feed, 
and through practical experience know just 
the care and attention that is necessary. 
Trips in an auto truck are made daily 
to gather up the birds fresh and get 
them out of the hands of the ignor- 
ant natives. Attention to little details 
like these spell SUCCESS or FAIL- 


URE in quail transporting. 
URING the height. of the trapping 
D season, December and January, it 
is possible to obtain a thousand birds 
per day, if the weather remains perfect; 
and it is no uncommon sight to see the 
‘Sitney” rolling in looking like an express 
wagon, groaning under its load of crates. 
The importation of quail is under the su- 
pervision of the Department of Agriculture, 
their rules and regulations covering every 
step from the opening to the close of the 
season. The occasional appearance of 
“quail disease” among trapped birds, when 
held in detention under unsanitary condi- 
tions, makes this control imperative. 

Quail disease is understood to be a con- 
tagious, infectious disease of the alimen- 
tary tract, affecting the small intestine, caus- 
ing a diarrhoea with other symptoms, which 
is fatal. The disease is caused by filthy 
surroundings, which infect their food and 
water. Poultry and turkeys are subject to 


epidemics of a like nature when conditions 
are unsanitary. 

Thanks to the efficiency of the Biological 
Survey, who issues the permits, and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, who conducts 
the daily inspection and ten-day quarantine, 
the importers are now able to go thru 
the season with perfectly healthy birds. 
Briefly, the rules require importers to build 
holding quarters for the birds adequate for 
their care during quarantine, and specify 
the grounds must be a certain distance 
from chickens, and where chickens have not 
been kept the preceding year, as they are 
a source of danger. The crates, or holding 
pens, are of specified size, to prevent over- 
crowding, and after quarantine is over, the 
birds must be moved, placed in new crates, 
and the old ones disinfected. 

While the quail are held pending ship- 
ment, they are given the very best of care 
and attention. The crates are made of % 


inch material, well ventilated with 1 inch 
holes in ends, and 1 inch space at bottom to 
facilitate cleaning. Sand to the depth of 
an inch or more is placed in the crates 
daily, and as they often flush badly at 
night, a bumper of burlap is added at the 
top to prevent scalping. 


OB WHITE is an early riser, and a 
B glutton; when he gets enough, he 
sits down, and it never occurs to 
him that “women and children come first.” 
He is also a game little scrapper which can 
bill, hold on, and shuffle like a game cock, 
and during the mating season it is a sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

The first thing in the morning and about 
four in the afternoon they are fed a mix- 
ture of small grains of cane seed, milo 
maize, kaffir corn, feterita, wheat, and chops 


from corn. Gravel is mixed freely with the 


grain, as it is a very important aid to di- 
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gestion. Quail use very little water and 
it is best given as water-soaked lettuce and 
cabbage; this also supplies them with green 
stuff. We use a great deal of peeled and 
sliced prickly pear of the spineless variety. 
The birds are very fond of fruits, grapes, 
apples, and tomatoes. 

Under the above conditions I have been 
able to hold thousands of birds for several 
weeks without the loss of a‘single bird, 
and have made repeated shipments from 
the Border to the states of Washington 
and New York, and even to Canada, where 
birds were in transit from five to eight 
days, with no losses. The N. Y. Field Trial 
Association, of Middletown, held their 
birds from the first week of January to 
the last week of April without the loss of a 
bird. This is remarkable. 


For the sake of experiment, in March I 
brought home with me a pair each of Bob 
Whites and the Blue or Scaled Quail, also 
a hybrid, that I kept in a box in my bed- 
room window. When they showed signs 
of mating, I paired them. They were 
very tardy in laying eggs, so I liberated 
the pair of Blue and the male Bob White, 
retaining the female Bob White as com- 
pany for the hybrid. In due time they 
mated, and I have seven or eight eggs now 
setting under a bantam hen. These birds 
mated so readily, I do not understand why 
we do not meet more hybrids in the south- 
west part of Texas, and Mexico. As a 
matter of fact, I have seen cnly three 
hybrids out of nearly 50,000 trapped quail. 
The Bob White and Blue, or Scaled Quail, 
mingle freely too. 

My experiments prove that quail can be 
kept indefinitely if properly cared for, that 
they will mate readily in captivity, also 
mate and produce hybrids, and that water 
is unnecessary. That the hybrid has a se- 
ries of call notes is also interesting. He 
calls “Bob White” as clearly as if he were 
pure bred; he has the “Toast On” of the 
Scaled Quail, and a call all his own. He 
gives the alarm note peculiar to the Blue 
Quail whenever you pass near his box. 


A REAL SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 


To the average sportsman, the year be- 
gins in September. Then, Nature starts to 
paint the forest leaves a brighter tint, the 
nuts are nipped with the first frost, the 
Autumn haze clothes the hills, and—the 
game seasons open. 


A sportsman whose heart responds to the 
September call of the hunt suggested to the 
Remington UMC people that a calendar 
for the tribe of Nimrod should be issued 
with this month of charm leading all the 
rest. So the Remington calendar comes 
to us this year bearing leaves for all the 
months from September, 1917, to Decem- 
ber, 1918, inclusive. 

In another respect this calendar is a 
precedent breaker. The full color sketch 
which adorns it is in Lynn Bogue Hunt’s 
best style—in fact good judges say that 
Mr. Hunt never did a better thing. Have 
you had a covey of quail whir-r-r up right 
under your feet? If you have had this 
experience, you will get a much. better 
view of the birds and in just as true color 
when you see this splendid calendar. 


Sportsmen the world over will treasure 
this calendar—those who are fortunate 
enough to get one—and when its sixteen 
leaves have gone, will frame it “for keeps.” 









































Beautilul Creeks Connect the Ponds of St. Vincent's 

AN IDEAL GAME PRESERVE 

FOR SALE ("°S5322° 
AN ESTATE 


ST. VINCENT’S ISLAND, FLORIDA 
The only perfect and complete hunting and fishing preserve left in 
this country. Situated in the Gulf of Mexico, eight miles from ‘Apalach- 
icola, Fla. Contains 11,290 acres. It is nine miles long, and four miles 
wide, about one-half covered with original forest, grand pines and pal- 
metto. There are five large fresh water lakes, connected by deep creek, 
which flows by manor house to sea. A dozen other ponds afford fresh 
water for deer, wild boar, wild cattle, turkey, Wilson Jack snipe, great 
numbers of all species of duck, and some alligators, as well as great 
quantity of large and small fish. Contains at a low estimate 1,000 deer, 
400 head of cattle (wild), perhaps a thousand wild pigs. There are a 
half dozen bungalows, a yacht, vehicles, mules, milch cows and decoy live 
duck go with the place. Address V. M. Pierce, 663 Main St., Buffalo, 
N.-Y. 
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The “D-D” KHAKI WATCH 


(Reg’d U.S. Pat. Off.) 
For Officers, Soldiers, Aviators, and for Sportsmen 
Prestige WALTHAM MOVEMENT Accuracy 


\ A Safety Test 


from actual photographs 
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DANGEROUS! SAFE 
Nitro- Cellulose The ‘Khaki’ Glass, 

Watch Glass Non-Explosive and Unbreakable 

The “Khaki” Glass will not catch fire. Other unbreakable watch 
crystals of nitro-cellulose products are highly inflammable. Our 
‘Khaki’ Glass is NON-EXPLOSIVE and UNBREAKABLE; a pro- 
tection for both watch and wearer. This Glass cannot drop out or 
become loose because held securely in place by our patented DOUBLE- 
CLINCHED Bezel. Dust proof and not affected by climatic changes. 
(Bezel Patented, Sept. 11, 1917) 

The Khaki Watch is fitted with Waltham Movement known the 
world over for its précision and durability under conditions exposing 
a watch to hard usage. All features of the “D-D’? Khaki Watch 
are the result of special study to meet the military requirements 


in a wrist watch, 2 : 
The “‘No Fuss’’ Strap Carenotte Finished 


Clasp Patented Olive Drab Webbing 


.No Buckle, No Eyelets Moisture Proof 
Slips over hand as a loop RADIUM DIAL Stronger than Leather 


Sold by leading Watch Dealers. Write us for full description 


* JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 


. at Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
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It can’t crack! 45 Maiden Lane New York City, U. 8. A. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Improve Your Shooting 


ORGET i ctnenbes's sultry days! Banish dull 
care! Get out in the open and get some real fun.° 
Match your gunskill against the frisky clay targets 


all PONT 
Hand Trap 


Improve your marksmanship. Learn how to handle 
and use a gun. Every man and every woman should 
know how to shoot and hit what they shoot at. 


Here is a Special Offer 


For the time being the Du Pont Hand Trap and 100 clay 
pigeons (packed in a small keg) are being 
offered complete for $5.00o—a real joy pack- 
age. This is your opportunity to get the 
complete outfit. 
dealer and get one. If he can’t supply 
you, we'll send it to you direct on 
receipt of price. 


Order today and write for book- 
let, The Sport Alluring No. 3 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Go to your nearest 


Wilmington, Delaware 

















Maine Duck 
Hunting Boot 


Lightest wading boot 
made (66 ounces). Comes 
almost to the waist and 
when rolled w 


innersoles and repair out- 
fit free. 


Price, Men’s, $7.85. 
es, 


$5.85, pees 


for circular, 
tag and sample of rubber. 


L. L. BEAN 


Freeport Maine 

















Get a Copy of 


GAME LAWS 
IN BRIEF 


Revised to January, 1917. 


A book which every sportsman should 
have. 















Price, Postpaid . 25 Cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


c 
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WARNINGS OF THE 
OLD MAN OF THE SEA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 531) 


the angler of experiénce will prefer to 
remain away from his favorite haunts dur- 
ing such periods. While it is known that 
the Striped Bass will at times take the 
hook freely during a strong easterly gale, 
still it is after such a blow, with the wind 
veering suddenly to the west breaking 
against the incoming seas, that this sport 
is at its best. Like every other subject 
given rules sometimes do not hold, but in 
all salt water fishing when the wind is in 
any of the westerly quarters success is 
more certainly assured. 


OLUMES could easily be compiled 

from legends of seafolk, and tales 

as weird as “Sindbad” are ever rife 
among the present generation, as to how, 
when, and where the marvelous came to 
the actors on the scenes of long ago, and 
like Banquo’s ghost, they will not down. 

That there is a language of the sea I 
personally will admit; I have heard it and 
am entirely unable to account’ for its 
origin, but right well I learned its meaning 
many years since. I was fishing several 
miles at sea with as proficient a surfman 
as ever launched a boat. The day was all 
that could be desired, and fish were biting 
good, when quite unexpectedly my boat- 
man dropped his tackle and covered one 
ear with his hand while he used the other 
like a cup to the other ear. Standing in 
absolute silence for several minutes, with 
an expression on his face not exactly en- 
couraging, he queried, “Hear that? The 
‘old man of the sea’ is about.” I had 
heard nothing unusual and was mys- 
tified; as I had never judged him to be in 
the least superstitious, having roamed the 
sea with him for many years and nothing 
of that nature had ever before been heard 
by me. In answer to my question as to 
what he meant, as it was easy to see 
by his expression the matter was no joke 
so far as his idea was concerned, “Listen 
a moment,” was all he said; when, sure 
enough, from somewhere in the universe, 
from the air around about us or from the 
waters beneath, came the most gruesome, 
indefinable something—whether a moan, or 
wail, or combination of both I have never 
been able to characterize. Certain it was, 
quite unlike any other sound which had 
ever greeted my ears, uncanny and chilling 
to the spirit of man to the last degree. 

“We'll quit right now, and there’ll be 
trouble on the bar long before we can 
make the trip in,’ was my mentor’s re- 
mark as he began taking in anchor. line. 
“T have never heard the old fellow talk 
as plain as he did just now without find- 
ing trouble abroad for water folks.” The 
moaning, if such a term may be used, was 
now continuous, and the sea began lump- 
ing up; not the breaking swells, such as 
are seen from the beach, but just big lumps 
of water coming from the unseen depths, 
and rushing here and there to finally dis- 
solve themselves into larger ones which 
fret and torture the surface until all is one 
mess of troubled waters. 

True to his prediction, the conditions at 
the bar as we approached were appalling: 
a long line of breaking foam dashing high 
into the air was to be seen and tumult was 
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everywhere. What had caused this con- 
dition on a perfectly calm day? No one 
can answer the question. Just one of the 
idiosyncrasies of the sea. Perhaps some 
mighty convulsion of volcano or earth- 
quake had set the water in a troubled 
frame, and we were pigmies in a cockle- 
shell, a plaything of the waves. 


HE lifeguards on the beach had no- 

ticed our predicament and were pre- 

paring to give us assistance, but to 
launch a boat from the beach was a mad 
project at best, if indeed it was at all pos- 
sible. At this point the fine qualities of 
this trained surfman showed to great ad- 
vantage. Running our boat back of the 
bar just at a safe distance from the dash- 
ing spray, in ever narrowing circles with 
engine at full speed, his eye taking in 
every current between us and the beach, 
he was a statue of sublimity if not of 
beauty. He posted me with one foot on 
the gunwale cf the boat, his injunction be- 
ing, “When I say go, jump;.no matter 
where we are, or what you may think; it 
may be that luck may fail us, but it is our 
only chance, as the boat most likely will 
‘pitchpoll’ or turn over, not sideways, but 
endways between the bar and beach, so 
when we go over the bar hold tight, but 
when I holler, jump, do it quick.” 

I will always remember vividly the thrill 
as the whirring engine drove the craft into 
that maelstrom of waters when he decided 
the proper moment had come to make the 
endeavor. There was a blinding smother 
of foam. A dim recollection of some- 
thing under my feet. which was standing 
on end one second, the next rolling ‘on its 
side and at last the command, “Go.” There 
was water all around when I leaped, but 
the momentum carried me away forward. 
I struck firmly on the sand. The next 
second a curling wave struck me, sending 
me headlong into the brawny arms of a 
lifeguard. My companion stuck to the 
boat and was landed high and dry, although 
badly shaken up. 

Had the trip ended fatally for either of 
us the fisherfolk would have had another 
legend of the warning of the “old man of 
the sea” which, while uncanny and not 
well to be described, is of course a result 
of some natural cause produced by action 
of the atmosphere when the water is at a 
pitch of excitement not yet to be observed. 
But it- apparently comes from nowhere, 
and yet is all around and about you at the 
same instant. 


F something of the unnatural is mixed 
up in their ideas of deep sea affairs, 

not so with their views of wind and 
weather, for the seafarer who cannot tell 
you to a nicety as to the weather to-mor- 
row is not to be found. Wind directions 
and weather conditions are read at least 
twelve hours for the future by present 
signs. To them “Mackerel skies” and 
“Mare’stail clouds” are as readable as a 
child’s book, in relation to the winds of 
the morrow; while sunset glows, and sun- 
rise reflections, harbinger coming dry or 
wet weather. So into infinitude might be 


carried the lore of sea folk, much of it 
just handed down from time to time, and 
much of it, again, smacking of the most 
profound accuracy which might only be 
learned by long association with the 
mighty, mysterious deep. 
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THE ITHACA WINS 


The Grand American Handicap 
~ Also 


CHARLES LARSON 


won the Grand American Handi- 
cap with an ITHACA. All the 
other leading places, except 
second, were won by ITHACA 
GUNS. 


First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh—no other gun can ever ap- 
proach this record against all comers. 
The famous Ithaca lightning lock here, 
as always, easily proves its superiority. 


Third! 
Fourth! 
Fifth ! 
Sixth! 
and 
Seventh! 





BOX 25 





Catalog FREE 


ITHACA DOUBLES forgame,$24.00 up 
ITHAGA SINGLES for trap, $85.00 up 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


ITHACA,N.Y. 









A rusty or sticky cylinder 
responds quickly to 


HOMOL, 


Get this sportsmen’s oil—excellent for guns, 
reels, traps and tools, . 
and for every use 
around the house. 
If your dealer can- 
not supply you with 
Homol, we will—just send us his 
naine and 25 cents for a 5-ounce 


can—quick. 
WILLIAM PETERMAN, Inc. 
200 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 









WHEN CAMPING OUT 


“‘Perfection’’ Air Mattresses with or without 
Sleeping Bags embrace every desirable feature; 
are waterproof, rot and vermin proof, and will 
withstand hardest usage; can be inflated in 2 
few minutes or deflated and rolled in a small 
bundle instantly. 

A boon to the Camper and Touring Automo- 
bilist. Indispensable to yacht and motorboa 
equipment. Write for cztalogue today. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLT RE ES A ventron — ——— AMMUNITION 
Ronde tetan t Su a 
ae three stamps for Katalog 
WELL & CLEMENT CO. 

“= Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





* ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to 2 e and Regist Exact 
Distances; Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those wh> 
love WALKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of a!l 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or plea-- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


YOU CAN TRAMP ALL DAY 


You can do the 
hardest work or play 
without strain, chaf- 
ing or pinching if 
you wear a Separate 
2s Suspensory. 

The 8.8.8. has no 
irritating leg straps, no oppres- 
sive band on the sack, no \j 
scratching metal slides. It is 
made just as nature intended. 
(Note illustration.) 

With the 8.S.S. you always ' 
have a clean suspensory every morning. Each 
outfit has two sacks, you can clip one fast to 
the supporting straps while the other sack is 
cleaned. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain paekage on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place WATERTOWN, N. Y. 






















































































FOREST AND STREAM 


Fee dad of sctnon. AS FUSERINIG You camnit get live or deed bak 
effective as LOUIS RHEAD’S 


HAND-MADE NATURE LURES 


A New Black Cricket—exactly like nature, 50c. 
Improved new Grass Hoppers—large, 75c.—medium, 50c.—small, 35c. 


Improved new Crawfish—small hook, 75c.—large or small—sent on receipt of price,— 
If not satisfied money promptly returned when sent as received. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ASHAWAY LINES 


are record lines because records are being made on them. 
For Tournament Casting the Surfman’s Line has proven 


its merit. 


sais lke Guetee tee aca so ee 
Tournament Bait Casting requirements. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
> ASHAWAY, R. 1., U. S. A. 
93 Years of Continuous Service. 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Fine for hunters, motorists and sports- 
men. Just like ‘‘linen” only waterproof 
stiffened instead of starched. Ever white 
—dull finish—and instantly cleanable 
with soap and water. 


Positively no-wilt 


A $5 to $10 antual saving—and real com- 

fort. All accepted styles, half-sizes. At 

ur dealers or samples by mail 25c each 
tyle booklet on request. 


The Arlin Co. 
725 ore en York 


Improved new Helgramite, 75c. 


fish are hooked on 
“Dowagiac’”’ Minnows 
than on any three other 
makes of lure. In fact the 


standard recipe for good 
fishing is ‘‘A ‘Do 

Rod, a ‘Dowagiac’ ~~ ui 
and a pinch of 
“Dowagiac’ Min- 

nows; use freely 

on any lake or 


The new Heddon book isa dandy. Write fot 
copy——free. Remember the Baby Crab. 
James Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


t Heddon's a 
Dowagiac’ 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 


Electric Row Boat Motor 


Make your Row Boat an 
Electric Launch. Buy a 
lewel Detachable Row Boat 
Motor run by elec- 
tricity. No odor or 
dangerous gasoline. 
Simple, noiseless and 
owerful. Attaches to any 
Row Boat and runs on two 
six volt Batteries. This 
is our 5th successful season. 
Open Window Battery 
Look inside your storage battery through the pat- 
ented open window. See condition of plates and 
height of electrolite. If you need a new automo- 
bile starting battery buy a Jewel and save money. 
6-60 Special $8.50. 
Motorcycle Electric Lighting System 
The Jewel Generator Motorcycle Storage Battery and 
complete lighting system is in great demand. 
Agents wanted. Write for prices and Catalog MB. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC CO., 112 .N Fifth Ave., Chicage 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 

erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
ee rod the acme of perfection has 
Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me, 


been obtained. 


— , Ee Mink, 
atch Fish, ! Muskrate etc. sin large 
folding, galvanized, Steel Wire Net. SeeaLaen 
the; hem fit ike a a fy-trat catches flies, Made ail 
Price Lis it, and Free Booklet ©: 
st yey Sees Caaetanel or attracting al 
of fish. J. F. GREGORY, K-245, St. Louis, 
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AMERICA’S BIRD LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 533) 


observed by ‘us resting here safely. 

et We have questicned many oid 
settlers and others as to the abundance of 
water-fowl, and we find them plentiful yet. 
They count duck, geese and swans by 
acres here, not by numbers, during the 
migratory period, but it is the unanimous 
opinion that the numbers do not compare 
with even six or eight years ago. The 
birds are going, and there is no doubt 
about it. We must have a good big re- 
serve down here. It will make the most 
important reserve in the West, and, with 
Klamath reserve, will equip Oregon and 
the Pacific coast to preserve water-fowl.” 


HE Pacific coast has many other pro- 
tected areas from Alaska to southern 
California. The delta of the Yukon 

River is the largest, covering an area 
greater than the state of Connecticut. This 
region sends out myriads of ducks and 
geese every year and is interesting also as 
being the last stand of that rare bird, the 
emperor goose. A reservation has been 
established in Porto Rico. The.birds of 
many of the western islands of the 
Hawaiian group are protected under 
United States regulations. The largest of 
these, Laysan Island, has become well 
known through a famous raid on its alba- 
tross colony in 1909. The revenue cutter 
Thetis visited the island and ‘captured 
twenty-three Japanese poachers. The rev- 
enue officers seized two hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand pairs of wings, two and one- 
half tons of baled feathers, and several 
large cases and boxes of stuffed birds. 
Had the poachers escaped with their booty 
they would have realized over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for their. plunder. 

The rapid progress made by the govern- 
ment in this work is told in “The Bird 
Study Book,” by T. Gilbert Pearson. This 
book contains a very interesting chapter 
on bird reservations and another on mak- 
ing private sanctuaries. It is noticeable 
that all this work of protection has been 
accomplished within comparatively few 
years. Wardens have been: posted in al- 
most all these refuges to guard against 
raids by poachers. In regions where 
travel is difficult they have been furnished 
row-boats, launches, motor-cycles, etc., to 
enable them to patrol their districts more 
efficiently. For six years these men were 
paid by the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies. The government has been 
taking over the expense gradually although 
several Federal Wardens are still on the 
Audubon payroll. 


HE work is not yet finished. The 

friends of the birds must continue 

their support and must fight for 
proper and efficient legislation. Educa- 
tional work must go on to spread the 
knowledge of existing conditions and the 
great need of unceasing conservation. The 
greatest care and vigilance is necessary to 
prevent the reservations from being raided. 
The wardens must continue to patrol their 
ground, facing fevers, poisonous snakes 
and insects, and—not the least of dangers 
—the poacher who is determined to get 
the silky white plumes at the price of blood 
and suffering and misery. 
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THE OPENING DAY 
ON BOB WHITE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 525) 

“It could as easily have been when you 
fired,” I objected, “that your pellets 
struck—” 

Gracefully Mac waived all claim to the 
bird, and forced it in the slit in the back 
of my hunting coat. 


E turned into the woods. Each dog 

had a single. Mac missed in a 

very annoying tangle of hazel and 
postoaks. I knocked down mine, just as 
it was topping some red brush. 

“I was kind enough to give you a tip on 
incomers, how about this brush shooting? 
Give me a few tips.” Mac asked so good 
naturedly that I listened attentively. His 
shooting had been confined to open coun- 
try, and the brush promised to puzzle him. 

“I am not the kind so skilled that my 
advice is worth anything. But since you 
favored me in that line on the snipe 
marshes, I will do the best I can. Do just 
as you advised me on jacks—snap shoot 
them, but always hold high on the bird as 
it is invariably rising.” ~ 

At once, and right in that thicket the 
setter lover improved, stopping five fast 
fliers consecutively, while I missed half of 
my shots. 

We returned to open country, staring 
expectantly at the black ragweed and saf- 
fron sedge fields. The pointer set the 
pace. The land sloped nicely, and the 
farms were cut up into small fields of fif- 
teen or twenty acres. Petween two stub- 
ble fields, that had almost been denuded of 
cover by constant pasturing, was one of 
corn. Between rows the profuseness of 
foxtail was noticeable. The fall rains had 
accelerated the growth of this pest almost 
to gigantic heights. In places it was waist 
high, and some of the stalks were so heav- 
ily seed laden with its yellow, millet-like 
heads, that their weight bore them to the 
ground. For a long time we had no-sight 
of the dogs. 

“You take up one row, and I will take 
up another,” I began, “and I will call when 
—whoa, Jocko—Master! Here they are, 
Mac, stuck tighter than glue on a covey!” 


HOSE two dogs presented a picture 

worthy of study. Jocko was stand- 

ing straight, almost glaring into the 
eyes of the smaller dog, who faced him in 
marble-like, statuesque pose. Only a pace 
divided them. Evidently the two had come 
up on the same covey ‘unexpectedly and 
simultaneously. 

Waiting for Mac he came promptly at 
my announcement, stepped into the birds 
and put them up. When one covey flushed, 
another flushed, and then another. That 
field thundered with the wings of quails. 
It had been a veritable gathering place of 
the birds. Every bird within a radius of 
a mile must have deserted scantier feed- 
ing and have flocked there. 

“How many,: Mac?” 

He shook his head appraisingly. “Lord 
only knows, but there’s a right smart lot 
of them!” 

As the sun dropped back of its curtain 
of hardwoods two happy, weary hunters, 
with pockets distended with game trudged 
homeward. Footsore Jocko dragged be 
hind Mac. The irrepressible pointer con- 
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Hatcheries, PLYMPTON, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND TROUT FARM, Inc. 


BROOK TROUT 


FOODFISH 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Forest and Stream, 
York, N. Y., for Octo 


State of New York, 
County of New York, 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. T. Wood, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Forest and Stream and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
9 East 40th St., N. Y. City. 


eee. William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., N. 
. City. 


Managing Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th 
Se, %.. t: Ce@. 


Business Manager, J. T. Wood, 9 East 40th St., 
N. Y. City. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 
City; William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 
City; C. A. Reed, 9 East 40th St, N. ¥. City; 
H. C. Mallory, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. City; 
Norwood Johnson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George Bird 
Grinnell, 288 E. isth St., N.Y. City; Jay Hall, 
Pinehurst, N. C.; Fred M. Stephenson, Menom- 
onee, Wisc. 


8. That the known bondholders, macignpese. 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 


r 1, 1917. 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, olders and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they *P 
pear upon the books of the company but n 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


J. T. WOOD, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1917. 


[Seal.] JEANNE VOLLENHOVEN. 
(My commission expires March 80, 1918.) 


FLORIDA HOTEL FOR SALE 


On river near Gulf. Good fishing and 
shooting. Splendid clientele. Solid in- 
vestment for proper party. io sold 
account death of owner. Address Invest- 
ment, Box 11, Forest and Stream. 9 E. 
4oth St., N. Y. City. 


RE- | 


published monthly, at New | 


FINGERLINGS EGGS 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


GUN 
CABINETS 


+15 to *100” 


If interested, write for our special 
illustrated Gun Cabinet Sheet 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 Broadway, New York 


ESET Meal mae 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let 
me prove it to you as I have done for 
ike others in the last six months. 

claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and I 
want ee et you @ treat- 
entirely at my ao 
don’t care how many so-call cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried \- 
out success—1 don’t care howdisgusted 
ou are with them all—you have not 
ied my rem and 
absolute confidence in 
going 
solu 
simple 1 
you a) most instant: 
Tenet apy deformity das 
us the efo! y P 
all this wh io you are wearing Fighter 
shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment willLesent 
you promptly in plain ed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3568 W. 26th St. Chicage 


$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Coins 
Dated Before 1895 
Keep all your old money and 
send 10c. for New _ [IIlustrated 
Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
You may _ have coins worth 


many dollars premium. Get sted. 
CLARKE COIN CO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y. 
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HERE’S A BIG 
MONEY SAVING OFFER 


A Full Year’s Subscription to 


FOREST od STREAM 


TOGETHER WITH A MOST 
USEFUL AND SERVICEABLE 


POCKET KNIFE 


$3.40. in VALUE 
BOTH For $1.75 


This is truly a big money-saving opportunity. Forest and Stream bigger 
and better than ever, now retails at 20 cents per copy. The Physician 
Ebony Knife shown below retails at $1.00. 
enter your subscription for twelve monthly numbers of Forest and Stream 
and also mail you your selection of either knives illustrated below. 


Send us $1.75 and we will 





EBONY “PHYSICIAN’S” KNIFE 


Cut is exact size 


Has two blades (exact size of cut), handle is black and round, with German 
Silver cap—blades are long, thin and equal to any surgical instrument 
made. They will go into the smallest vial. 





EBONY “LIBRARY” KNIFE 


Cut is exact size 


An ideal knife for business or professional men—no $2.00 razor ever had 
better temper. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
9 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOR THE ENCLOSED $1.75 enter my subscription to Forest and Stream for 


ee aero reeeoeeeeeesee 


one year commencing 
knife as per special offer. 
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tinued in his work, freezing on a covey, 
‘just as the last pink of the setting sun 
gave way to dusk. 

Mac killed the only bird-that got up, be- 
fore it had time to merge with the dark 
background. Master: retrieved it. , 


E proceeded home, silent, happy at 

the very thought of the day’s sport. 

Presently Mac stopped and for a 
few seconds surveyed Master, who was 
still beating out the field. 

“You sure have got a real bird dog now,” 
declared Mac. “Even, if he is a short 
haired fellow. Why, I’ll bet Captain Ma- 
son hasn’t a dog in his toppy field trial 
string of winners that can touch that fel- 
low in an all day’s hunt.” 

“There’s where you and I agree,” I gave 
over to uproarious laughter, “for that’s his 
champion Masterpiece Boy whom I bor- 
rowed yesterday for the sole purpose of 
giving that conceited old setter of yours 
a good old fashioned trimming.” 

Then Mac, according old Jocko a very 
affectionate gaze, laughed, too. 


BUILDING THE OPEN 
LOG CAMP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 540) 

When the folding doors, made of 
matched boards battened and _ braced, 
hung on heavy strap hinges, are in place 
the shelter is practically complete. 


across will be needed for the open 
fire; a rustic bench, packing box 
cupboards for dishes, rustic table, bunks 
and chairs, will complete the furnishing. 
The springs of the bunks should be 
made of small saplings placed close to- 
gether and covered deep with fir boughs. 
Great pleasure will be obtained in the 
actual work of construction and fitting 
out such a camp; each owner may work 
out new ways of providing ingenious fit- 
tings. The owner, in personally doing the 
work, will find the comfort of resting 
very great. 


A DOUBLE ttripod with log or bar 


We have received from Mr. P. P. 
Avery, who is an_ experienced 
woodsman as well as a trained en- 
gineer, a complete set of plans and 
specifications for a most practical 
and attractive all the year round 


Log Cabin. The details of construc- 
tion are clearly illustrated and will 
be easily understood by any one in- 
terested in the subject. To: be pub- 
lished in the December issue of 
Forest and Stream. 





COMMUNICATED ' 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A carrier or homing pigeon was found 
on my place this afternoon about four 
o'clock in an exhausted condition. I am 
caring for it to the best of my ability. On 
right leg is an aluminum band with 
“E 5062 an ‘or aj 17.” The owners may 
obtain their property by giving me an ac- 
curate description of the bird and what is 
on its left leg. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wa teR Dowwne, 


September 18, 1917. Norfolk, Conn. 
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SOME COMMON 
GAME BIRDS 


By THOMAS HUBERT HUTTON 


IX.—FRANKLIN’S GULL 


N writing on the sub- 
ject of larus frank- 
lint, or Franklin’s 
gull, the late Prof. 
F. E. Beal, assistant 
in the Biological Sur- 
vey, says: “The term 
‘gull’ usually suggests 
a vision of dashing 
spray or far-extend- 
ing beaches, with 
reedy bays and out- 
reaching points of 
sand or islets on 
which the birds rest to preen their feathers 
after their long flights, and where they 
make their nests and rear their young. 
“The species under consideration, how- 
ever, spends little time on the seacoast, but 
is an inhabitant of far inland prairies and 
broad reaches of marsh land, where it lives 
and breeds during the warm season, In 
winter it retires southward, but lingers long 
enough in some of the southern states to 
be of material assistance to agriculture. 
“In an investigation of the food of 
Franklin’s gull, ninety-three stomachs were 
examined. Nearly all were taken from 
their breeding grounds, and in the breeding 





season. Unfortunately none were secured 
during July, which is probably the very 
height of the reproductive period. Of the 
whole food, 94.46 percent consisted of ani- 
mal matter and 5.54 percent of vegetable. 
Of the latter nearly all was of no signifi- 
cance, probably being taken accidentally, 
except the contents of two stomachs col- 
lected during May in North Dakota. About 
75 per cent. of the contents of each of 
these consisted of wheat, probably gathered 
from newly sown fields. This was the only 
vegetable food found in any stomach that 
was of the least economic value.” 

In conclusion, we urge sportsmen to dis- 
criminate in the slaughter of our feathered 
friends. Readers who wish to get a better 
idea of the work the government is doing 
in the cause of game preservation, and the 
preservation of all animals that are of eco- 
nomic value to man, can secure from the 
Department of Agriculture detailed infor- 
mation on the particular topic in which 

_ they have interest. With reference to the 
subject discussed in this paper, it may be 
stated that Farmer’s Bulletin number 497 
will be found to contain a complete state- 
ment and much interesting information, 
well worth reading. Lack of space pre- 
vents treating the subject here fully. 
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Hello Brother, 
If You Like 


HUNTING 
FISHING 
TRAPPING 


and stories and pictures of out- 
door life and adventure, the ac- 
tual, experience of red-blooded 
sportsmen, don’t miss _ this 
month’s issue of the National 
Sportsman Magazine. It’s 
crammed from cover to cover 
with the sort of stuff you will 
sit up all night to read, be- 
sides a lot of valuable infor- 
mation about guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, camp- 
ing and trapping outfits and 
the best places to go for 
good sport. 


Special Offer 


Send us 25c in 


together with one 
of our handsome 
Ormule Gold Watch 
Fobs. When you wear 
this fob you will get 
the glad hand of good 
fellowship from brother 
sportsmen wherever you go. 
Send your order right now—today. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
220 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


























































With a year’s subscription to Forest and Stream for $2.00. 


The supply is limited, so send along your order without delay. 


FOREST & STREAM 


Nine East Fortieth Street 
New York City 
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$15 per ACRE and UP 


Clese to large Eastern Markets. Excellen* 
church, school andsocial advantages. Abun- 
dant rainfall, short, mild winters, cheap 
land and labor and excellent shipping facili- 
*ies. You can buy a Complete Little Farm 
for $500 with neat 3 room cottage and 25 
acres for vegetables, fruit and poultry. Write 
for latest issue of our illustrated Home- 
seekers’ Magazine list of . 
farms and excursion rates. 


F, H. La Baume, Ae’! Agt. 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Room 450, Roanoke, Va. 





DR. FRANK KENT 
Importer Bob White Quail 


San Antonio, Texas 


Book your orders now for early Fall 
and Spring delivery. Bank references. 











Here’s Joy for Dog-Lovers 


This picture is in sepia brown printed on canvas by a special process and 
mounted on a stretcher similar to that used for mounting a real painting. 
It will make an attractive decoration for any sportsman’s home or office. 













BOOK OF 
THE BLACK 
BASS 


JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D. 


HIS new edition is re- 

vised to date and 

largely re-written. Con- 
tains “Book of the Black 
Bass” and “More About the 
Black Bass.” Comprising 
its complete scientific and 
life history, together with a 
practical treatise on Angling 
and Fly-Fishing, with a full 
account of tools, imple- 
ments, and tackle. 


















































Forest and Stream: 


Dr. Henshall has given 
the angler a book which, as 
the oystermen say, is “full 
measure and solid meat.” 
The angling portion of the 
book is, without doubt, the 
best thing ever written upon 
these fishes. It is clear, and 
covers the whole ground of 
the different modes of fish- 
ing, and is accompanied by 
cuts of the manner of hold- 
ing the rod, casting, and 
diagrams of the mode of 
throwing the fly so that it 
seems to us as if the merest 
tyro could soon become an 
expert by carefully reading 
this book and following its 

. instructions: * Not only is it 
a book for the, beginner, but 
it’ is one that-no angler can 
afford to do without. 






































































140 Illustrations 
Net $1.75 




















The Forest & Stream Book 
Department will supply 
the above book at $1.75 
each, delivery charges pre- 


paid. 









ADDRESS 
9 EAST 40th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| re PRINCIPLES OF 
A ape LE SHOOTING 


By CAPT. ROY S. TINNEY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 541) 


coat the barrel a second time with nitro 
solvent by slowly pushing through the bore 
a loose fitting patch, and put the rifle away. 
Next day wipe out the barrel again with 
a dry patch. To your surprise the rag 
will come out black and dirty. This shows 
that the nitro solvent has done its work 
and neutralized the powder acids clinging 
to the steel. Keep wiping with dry patches 
until the rag comes out clean and then 
coat the bore, using a loose fitting patch, 
saturated with either mercuric ointment, 
“Corrol” or “Safetipaste.” Do not use 
vaseline or heavy automobile oil as they 
are liable to contain sufficient acid to pit 
the bore. For lubricating the action, 
“Homol” or “Rem Oil” are excellent. 


HIS may seem like a lot of time and 

labor to spend on a little. .22, but eter- 

nal vigilance is the price of preserv- 
ing a perfect barrel, and only perfect bar- 
rels can make perfect scores. 

When in the field where hot water is not 
available, first push out the powder residue 
with a dry patch; dope with nitro solvent 
and wipe clean several times; then coat 
the bore carefully with oil to prevent rust 
as already suggested. 

Too much trouble, you say? Very well, 
it’s your rifle that will be ruined, not mine. 
There is no royal road to gun cleaning—it 
is just a plain case of “Patience, study and 
elbow grease.” 


BULL AND BULL’S EYES 


HEN a very small boy I used to hang 
around the wagon house on rainy 
afternoons and listen to the farm 
hands deliver glowing accounts of their 
skill with various kinds of shooting irons. 
Hour after hour’ I would sit on a wagon 
tongue and drink in those lurid tales of 
long shots and wonderful “kills’ made 
under miraculous circumstances. Cards 
were cut at a hundred yards with .22 rifles, 
pistol bullets plugged quarters with mo- 
notonous regularity at fifty paces and cer- 
tain shotguns dropped birds dead at 20 rods 
and occasionally at 25. Finally a certain 
bowlegged hostler would start recounting 
the performances of his “44” Winchester 
and all previous records would fade into 
utter insignificance. Thus would these 
mighty hunters hold forth until the weather 
cleared up or supper time rolled round. 
Next day I would tote a gun over to the 
sandpit lot where a surveyor had pegged 
off a series of ranges for me and endeavor 
to duplicate some of these performances. 
The results were uniformly disappointing, 
and every time I asked one of those wor- 
thy gentlemen to give a demonstration, he 
was always “too busy t’do any shootin’ jus’ 
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then” so I was forced to pursue my labors 
without expert assistance. 

Finally I made the acquaintance of Bob 
Clark, an experienced hunter who owned 
several fine rifles. He accepted my invita- 
tion to visit my range in the sandpit lot 
and proved to be a really fine shot. Fortu- 
nately for me, he was one of those rare 
individuals who can appreciate a_ boy’s 
point of view and enjoys teaching a young- 
ster the fine points of the game. This 
marked an epoch in my shooting career 
and from then on my progress was rapid 
and altogether satisfactory. 

One afternoon it rained, so I urged my 
new friend to attend a session of the 
wagon house club. He consented, but to 
my chagrin, left all the talking to the 
others; not once did he recount.a shooting 
experience, although his instruction on the 
range was always rich with incident and 
anecdote. After supper I could suppress 
my curiosity no longer and asked Bob the 
reason for his silence. He noted my earn- 
estness and answered the question in the 
spirit it was put, and right there and then 
my former idols fell from their pedestals 
and crumbled into dust: It was a rude 
awakening, a bitter disappointment, but ‘it 
did me good, and the wagon house club 
knew me no more. 

On the following Thanksgiving I attend- 
ed my first turkey shoot and, thanks to 
Bob’s careful coaching, won a bird over 
the forty-rod course. The wagon house 
club were also there, armed with a varied 
assortment of illkept guns, and they all 
went home emptyhanded firmly convinced 
that the match had been “fixed.” Even the 
bowlegged hostler with his famous “44” 
failed to connect and when I showed him 
my turkey he growled something about 
“tenderfoot luck.” I commented upon this 
fact to my coach, Bob smiled and pointed to 
the back of his buggy which was alive with 
birds. “There,” he remarked, “is the differ- 
ence between bull and bull’s-eyes.” 

All hunters and fishermen love to spin a 
good yarn and even the most conservative 
is sure to embellish the tale with a few 
tints and sidelights, for your typical sports- 
man is the most human of all men; but 
when recounting feats of skill with firearms 
in the presence of some interested small 
boy, I beg of you be very careful about 
the facts. A boy’s confidence is a precious 
and wonderful thing. Some of the finest 
friendships in my life started with the re- 
lation of master and pupil on the rifle 
range. In fact, the best’ recommendation 
a man can possess is to have it said that 
boys and dogs take to him on sight. 

The American boy is also a “show me” 
artist, and sooner or later creates an oppor- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 561) 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF 


FOREST & STREAM 


HE large and unprecedented increase in O protect our present readers against 

magazine manufacturing costs makes it this higher rate, which goes into effect 

compulsory for us to advance the commencing with the December number, 
yearly subscription price of Forest and we will accept yearly subscriptions ‘until 
Stream from $1.50 to $2.00. November 30th at $1.50. 


¢ 


E want every one of our readers to enjoy all the features of the new and enlarged 

Forest and Stream at the present $1.50 yearly rate and in order that even greater 

benefits may be realized we present in this issue several attractive offers that 
include desirable gifts Free of additional expense to everyone sending us $1.50 for a 
vearly subscription prior to November 30, 1917. 


See Page 574 For Book Gift with Forest and Stream 1 year $1.50 
See 3rd Cover For Picture Gift with Forest and Stream 1 year $1.50 


Also see other special offers in 
advertising pages of this issue 


to you monthly America’s Recognized Sportsman’s Authority, with its “Nessmuk’s Camp-Fire,” 

“Seneca’s Answers,” Hints and Kinks of Woodcraft; hunting, fishing, canoeing, and other phases 
of outdoor life, in addition to instructive and authoritative articles by such well known sportsmen, natur- 
alists and been-there writers as GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL—DR. HARRY COVE—LEONARD C. 
HULIT, JULE MARSHALL—“NEWT” NEWKIRK—DR. JOHN D. QUAKENBOS, LOUIS RHEAD, 
GEORGE SHIRAS III, “RUBE” WOOD and many others. 


aoc; fail to subscribe now for Forest and Stream. It means more than 100% saving—it brings 


CT NOW—SUBSCRIBE NOW—We must raise our subscription price—But by sub- 
A scribing now you can accept any money saving offer advertised in this issue or you 

can secure Forest and Stream for one to five years at the rate of $1.50 for each 
year desired. 


HERE’S OUR FINAL MONEY SAVER 


Forest & Stream, One to Five Years at $1.50 for Each Year Desired 


(NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CANADIAN SUBSCRIPTIONS) 


FOREST & STREAM, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. City 
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Game Hunters’ Paradise 





Located in the Pecos National Forest Reserve at the foot of 
Hermit’s Peak in the very heart of 


THE SOUTHERN ROCKIES 


Reached via Las Vegas, New Mexico, and the Scenic Sky Drive. 


Noted for its Bear, Deer, Lion and Wild Turkey hunting, Beautiful 
Scenery, Mild Climate and good Trout Fishing. 


We furnish horses, pack burros, guides, guns, hunting and fishing 


equipment at reasonable rates. 


— 








First Class Hotel accommodations, also furnished and unfur- 


nished mountain cabins for rent by day, week or season. 
Free telephone connection with Las Vegas—Post Office in Hotei and 


tri-weekly mail delivery. 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan. 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 





Address O. L. Williams, Proprietor, PORVENIR, New Mexico 








NEWBINGHAM 


Cor. 11th & Market Streets 
European * Philadelphia 
Plan ffs ie Pa. 













ei Fe i 
” Better Than Ever 
Thoroughly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equipped 
NEW MANAGEMENT 













In connection 

Special Clib Breakfasts 
and Luncheotg” ~- 

1 Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 

With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 
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PT PRINCIPLES OF 


(TRIFLE SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 564) 

tunity for you to display your skill. If 
you evade the issue or “fall down” the boy 
feels hurt and disappointed in you; make 
good, and that youngster is your friend 
for life. There is no character builder 
quite equal to good, clean sport, and teach- 
ing a boy the unchanging doctrines of our 
craft is a sacred duty to be performed 
with care and discretion. The only way to 
make a riflleman is by graphic demonstra- 
tions and this method requires many bull’s- 
eyes and very little bull. 












KICKS ABOUT THE KICK 

Y first long range shooting was done 

with a beautifully sighted .45 caliber 

Sharp’s rifle loaded with go grains 
of powder and a 500 grain ball, wrapped 
in a paper patch. This old gun had a voice 
like a cannon, smoked like a bonfire and 
kicked like a mule. Up to 500 yards she 
was absolutely accurate, made many a fine 
score at 800 and a 1,000, and the bullet 
struck a sledge hammer blow that gave me 
a feeling of confidence in my weapon. My 
first field experience with the piece was to 
dispatch a mad bull that had charged 
through a barbedwire fence and was terror- 
izing the countryside. I fired just one shot 
at about 150 yards and the animal went 
down as though he had been hit by a bolt 
of lightning. The old girl had a fearful 
trajectory and many other defects, but she 
possessed a latent effectiveness I still recall. 

Her chief fault was her kick. Either 
you held her exactly right or got a nasty 
bruise. To shoot her was a man’s game 
and she gave a Spartan course of training 
that has ever since enabled me to blissfully 
ignore the recoil of all subsequent guns. 
She gave me my first sore shoulder, which 
was also my last. 

To an old war horse like the writer, 
who. inventories 16 stone as he steps under 
the shower bath, the kick of the Krag or 
the Springfield is simply an interesting 
and pleasant sensation, and I often wonder 
if it would not be a good idea to require 
that every beginner master one of those 
old rough-riding “forty-fives.” It would 
develop his perspective and teach him a 
lot of things that would prove useful later 
on, and as a moflycoddle eradicator the old 
“45-70-4035” gaspipe would certainly shine. 


SHOOT THE GUN YOU LIKE 

HAVE heard several criticisms of the 
| National Rifle Association rule which 
-s permits the use of “any rifle, any sight” 
on the ground that when a man practices 
with his pet gun, bored, sighted and bal- 
anced to suit his own peculiar tastes, the 
training is of no value when a service rifle 
equipped with military sights is placed in 
his hands. By personal experience I know 
that this criticism is unfounded, mislead- 
ing and untrue. 

I had shot for many years before I ever 
fired one of the new Springfields. One day 
while watching the work of some U. S. 
regulars, I was asked to try their rifle, 
and borrowed a gun from the Q. M. Sar- 
geant who explained the method of setting 
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THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST 





the sight and the values of the graduations. 
That was the first time I ever held an ’03 
Springfield in my hands. A range chanced 
to be unoccupied, so I went to the firing 
line, assumed a sitting position and set 
the sight, without coaching or suggestions 
from anyone, and fired 10 shots on the 








joo yarde, The sore was 426 balls and | | i 
Uy 


4 fours, no sighting shots, and the entire 
group well inside of an 18-inch circle. 
This conclusively proves just one thing: 
What a beginner requires is a thorough 
training in the basic principles of marks- 
manship and once he has grasped the true 
values of the various elements of the game, 


he can shoot effectively with any rifle pos- 


sessed of a reliable degree of accuracy. 77 A- Broadway at 63rd Street 
This can be learned just as thoroughly NEW YORK CITY 


by shooting a “22,” as with a “30-40” or ies a 

“ ” so. m 
a “30-50.” The man who can make credit of Bath $1.00 with Bath * 1090 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, 


able scores with the “long-rifle” cartridge 
ability and will soon acquire an acquaint- y one or two $2.50 
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is his “22 musket” is a rifleman of no mean 






ance with trajectory, windage and the other persons 
fine points of the game. Hand him a Krag AGL tn Gacheve artmn. Bo ten ens 
or a Springfield and he will soon make | Dil ities staan 






the best of them scratch hard to beat him. y ty Gun dene. 
And he has gained this vital knowledge by | a ae . ee 






firing a cartridge he can afford to buy and UY minates, 
one that with ordinary precautions is safe Ay Beautiful Central Park—1 block. 
to fire, even in thickly populated districts. OUR RESTAURANT 





is noted for its excellent food and 
moderate prices 





STOOLING BAY BIRDS 
Should you find that large birds, such as 


curlew, marlin and willet, have a roosting L é ~ 
S| ae 
dissect the marsh, +a a saaiie ee 


con if the delles tiabed Ger tt le THE BREAKERS 


the birds lower their flight, or circle over 













before alighting, and conceal it in the high- Atlantic City’s Newest and _ 
est tuft of grass. Curlew, and especially Finest Fireproof Hotel. ‘ 

the “jack,” do not stool well where a blind On the ocean front. A house of 

has been erected. They are wary at best charming features with a capacity for 

and wild when their favorite haunts have 1200 guests. Hot and cold sea water aad 

an unnatural look. Willet almost invari- in all baths. Private dressing rooms Bs 





in hotel for surf bathers. rt Seay 
American and European iE 





ably stool well, and both the marlins are 
unsuspecting. The large and small yellow- 







legs, dowitchers, robin snipe and lesser Plans 

birds are readily called within reach, pro- x 

idi f as then oe es Terrace Restaurant and Roof Garden 
VEEANG,-O5 COURSE, SHEE SNe: Paes. Bee overlooking the sea; French service. 
been selected. The bars and shoals are Orchestra. 






the favorite haunts of the blackbreast 
plover, the willet and dowitchers, while the 


birds are traveling with the wind, or as A Country of Fish and Game 
meadow pond-holes are the sure places to i EWFO U By D LA md D A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 








attract the yellowlegs, especially when the The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
birds are traveling with the wind, or as kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
baymen call it, a “free wind.” and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
Tg ; , foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
There are various kinds of stools manu- be aceuved Phage cr i as Ss Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
: : Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to e 
factured, such as both solid and sectional 3. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 





wooden ones, hollowed out, flat tin stools, REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
cut out of sheet-tin, and several years ago 
a patented tin stool was introduced ON the | commu o1m1HMHEMNMMHNNNNNNHNNNUNENUNMNS 


market, that met with favor in the eyes of 
‘Manhattan Square Hotel 


those sportsmen who cared little for ex- 

pense. The latter are of very ingenious 

make, each half of the decoy being concave OF eat Ce en ay See 

on the inside and convex on the out, thus 300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 

representing one-half of a bird; the two Opposite Museum of Natural History 

parts are hinged together on the back, so mane ae Ranga me Rg my ag 

that when shut they resemble a well-formed Room with use of bath............ $1.50 per day 
. Varlor, bedroom and bath with shower 

snipe, and when open can be packed one for one or two persons........... $3.00 per day 

in another, after the manner of a nest of re ie eee 

boxes, and occupy but little space. All $5.00 to $8.00 per day 

these decoys are painted to resemble the Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 

different varieties of snipe, and are stuck up Club Breakfast, 30 cents 

by means of sticks—short ones on dry bars 0. FORURANE..Cm. SER, MCRAE. Fen 

or shoals and long ones for deep water. 











MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 

On the headwaters of the famous southwest 
Miramichi river. Hundred mile canoe trip, 
with no carrys. 

Moose, caribou, deer, bear and partridge 
hunting; Atlantic salmon, sea and brook trout 
fishing. 

Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 

MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 
Biggar Ridge, N. B., CANADA 
Telegraph address: East Florenceville, N. B. 
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SPORTSMAN _ If it’s Big Game you're look- 
ing for try my Country this 
season. I have Comfortable, Clean Camps with 
suitable accommodations for ladies. 
Write for Rates, Etc. 
Add. RAINSFORD ALLEN, 
Stone Ridge, York Co., 
N. B., Canada. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


invhurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Hotel 22°", e", November 10th, 1917 


FORMAL OPENING NOVEMBER 20th 


GOLF Three eighteen-hole courses and one of 9 holes. 
TENNIS Teen ne suae oS Samant, ae Se 


excellence. Frequent tournaments. 
HORSE RACING on an excellent track, 
and trotting races by a from private 

LIVERY The eal saddle tae deletes tomeee, 
TRAP oe t facility — for trap 
hooting, one 


of the largest equipments in America 
located here. RIFLE "RANGE 


under direct 
Lessons given. oe 
{from New York—also in every 


eric saeeies school for boys aoe the village of 
nehurst. Ne Consumptives admitted. 
Through Pullman es — ~ 
York via Seaboard Air Line 
Only one night from New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Or Leonard = 282 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Heads guaranteed. I am in-the best big game 
country in the Northwest. Located in the Rocky 
Mountains South of Glacier Park. I am where 
the game is. Have hunted the territory for years. 
Will guarantee bear in sone: and Elk in season. 
Have finest trout fishing in the world. Have no 
other business but hunting and guiding and will 
furnish best of references from people from all 

arts of the world who have been out with me. 
ou’d better come. 


Write me 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Bynum, Mont. 


COME TO THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 
FOR BIG GAME 


the = the Rockies. The 101 


H. Gr 
101 Ranch, Dubols, Wyo. 


COME TO MONTANA 


For grizzly, black and brown bear. Big 
game in season. Book early for real 
good fishing and camping trips in the 
Rockies. References given. 


J. K. STADLER, Guide 
OVANDO 33 33 33 MONTANA 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later for a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, ‘a summer’s vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and in the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
shone National Bank ON ae Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, 


WYOMING—Trapper Lodge 


Sixteen-bar-one (16-1) Stock Ranch, the 
beautiful Big Horn Mountains. An attrac- 
tive home for rest and recreation. Superior 
table. Perfect water. Rate, including 
saddle horse, $30 per week. Trout fishing, 
etc. W. H. Wyman, Shell P. O., Wyoming. 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN CANADA 


By THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 521) 


no notice of all these natural sounds; but 
if a man breaks a twig, or, treading on a 
dry stick,' snaps it on the ground, the 
moose will distinguish that sound from the 
hundred voices of the storm, and be up 
and away in a second. 


HY it is that the moose has devel- 

oped no peculiarity with regard to 

his feet, adapting him especially to 
the country in which he dwells, while the 
caribou that shares the woods and barrens 
with him has done so in a remarkable de- 
gree, I will leave philosophers to decide. 
In the caribou, the hoofs are very broad 
and round, and split up very high, so that, 
when the animal treads upon the soft sur- 
face of the snow, the hoofs spreading out 
form a natural kind of snow-shoe and pre- 
vent its sinking deep. The frog becomes 
absorbed toward winter, so that the whole 
weight of the animal rests upon the hoof, 
the edges of which are as sharp as a knife, 
and give the animals so secure a foothold 
that they can run without fear or danger 
on the slippery surface of smooth glare 
ice. Now the moose, on the contrary, is 
about as awkward on the ice as a shod 
horse, and will not venture out on the 
frozen surface of a lake if he can help it. 
His feet are rather small and pointed, and 
allow him to sink and flounder helplessly 
in the deep snows of midwinter and early 
spring. 

There are several ways in which the 
moose is hunted; some legitimate and some 
decidedly illegitimate. First of all there is 
moose-calling, which to my mind is the 
most interesting of all woodland sports. 
It commences about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and lasts for about six weeks, and 
consists in imitating the cry of the female 
moose, and thereby calling up the male. 
This may sound easy enough to do, espe- 
cially as the bull at this season of the year 
loses all his caution, or the greater part 
of it. But the pastime is surrounded by 
so many difficulties, that it is really the 
most precarious of all the methods of pur- 
suing or endeavoring to outwit the moose; 
and it is at the same time the most ex- 
citing. I will endeavor to describe the 
method by giving a slight sketch of the 
death of a moose in New Brunswick woods 
last year. 

T was early in October. We had pitched 
| our tents—for at that season of the year 

the hunter dwells in tents—upon a beau- 
tiful hard-wood ridge, bright with the 
painted foliage of birch and maple. The 
weather had been bad for calling, and no 
one had gone out, though we knew there 
were moose in the neighborhood. We had 
cut a great store of firewood, gathered 
bushels of cranberries, dug a well in the 
swamp close by, and attended to the thou- 
sand and one little comforts that experi- 
ence teaches one to provide in the woods, 
and had absolutely nothing to do. The 
day was intensely warm and sultry, and 
if any one had approached the camp about 
noon he would have deemed it deserted. 
All hands had hung their blankets over the 
tents, by way of protection from the sun, 
and had gone to sleep. About one o'clock 


I woke and sauntered out of the tent to 
stretch my limbs and take a look at the 
sky. I was particularly anxious about the 
weather, for I was tired of idleness, and 
had determined to. go out if the evening 
offered a tolerably fair promise of a fine 
night. To get a better view of thé heavens, 
I climbed to my accustomed look-out in a 
comfortable fork near the summit of a 
neighboring pine, and noted with disgust 
certain little black shreds of cloud rising 
slowly above the horizon. To aid my in- 
decision I consulted my dear old friend, 
John Williams, the Indian, who, after the 
manner of his kind, stoutly refused to give 
any definite opinion on the subject. All 
that I ‘could get out of him was “Well. 
dunno; mebbe fine, mebbe wind get up; 
guess pretty calm, perhaps, in morning. 
Suppose we go and try or, p’r’aps mebbe 
wait till tomorrow.” Finally I decided to 
go out; for although, if there is the slight- 
est wind, it is impossible to call, yet any 
wise and prudent man, unless there are 
unmistakable signs of a storm brewing, 
will take the chance; for the calling season 
is short and soon over. 


I have said that an absolutely calm night 
is required for calling, and for this reason: 
the moose is so wary, that, in coming up to 
the call, he will invariably make a circle 
down wind in order to get scent of the 
animal which is calling him. Therefore, if 
there is a breath of wind astir, the moose 
will get scent of the man before the man 
had a chance of seeing the moose. A calm 
night is the first thing necessary. Second- 
ly, you must have a moonlight night. No 
moose will come up in the daytime. You 
can begin to call about an hour before sun- 
set, and moose will answer up to say two 
hours after sunrise. There is very little 
time, therefore, unless there is bright 
moonlight. In the third place, I scarcely 
need to observe that to call moose success- 
fully you must find a place near camp 
where there are moose to call, and where 
there are not only moose, but bull moose; 
not only bull-moose, but bulls that have 
not already provided themselves with con- 
sorts; for if a real cow begins calling, the 
rough imitation in the shape of a man has 
a very poor chance of success, and may 
as well give it up as a bad job. Fourthly, 
you must find a spot that is convenient, for 
calling, that is to say, a piece of dry 
ground, for no human being can lie out all 
night in the wet, particularly in the month 
of October, when it freezes hard toward 
morning. You must have dry ground, well 
sheltered with trees or shrubs of some 
kind, and a tolerably open space around it 
for some distance; open enough for you 
to see the bull coming up when he is yet a 
little distance, but not a large extent of 
open ground, for no moose will venture 
out far on an entirely bare exposed plain. 
He is disinclined to leave the friendly 
shelter of the trees. A perfect spot, there- 
fore, is not easily found. Such are some 
of the difficulties which attend moose-call- 
ing and render it a most precarious 
pastime. Four conditions are necessary, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 570) 
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AGENTS WANTED 

























QUICK snap, this winner. Brand new, big 


profits. Sells on sight. Unlimited field. Free WANT to Swap? Send 10 cents for “The 


Every month thousands Market for Exchange” to Pierre Notley, 6 Oliver 



























particulars. Sunnyside Co., Dept. 15, 614 Sun- 
hyside St., Danville, Va. (at) of Sportsmen, some of who, hay Slip hiner > cnheme asa tela 
of things you Ties to trade or sell. (ait) 
















them in the towns, some 
on the farms and others at 
the end of “blazed trails” 
read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men 
after your own heart, they 
like the things you like, 
and most of them are 
ready to buy, or sell or 
trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telescopes, cameras 
and other. things that 
Sportsmen use. 


The ‘‘MARKET 
PLACE’’ of FOREST 
AND STREAM is of real 
service to its readers. The 
items, of things to sell or 
trade, are just as inter- 
esting as news notes and 
are read as carefully. : 


AGENTS WANTED—Sell Polishing Cloths, 
Rust Remover. Food Flavors, etc. 130 house- 
hold necessities, guaranteed line, big profits, q 
repeater, permanent business. Stuart & ae 
Main St., Newark, N. Y. av 


WANTED—Men for the real-estate business 
who stand well locally. Send references. Oor- 
nell Company, Gt, Barrington, Mass. 1t 





21 JEWEL, 16 size Rockford watch. will pass 
railroad inspection. Want 1912 model ‘Winchester 
shot gun. 12 gauge, full choke, —_ be 4 
fect condition. Paul D. Kern, Box 456, er- 
man, Texas. 



















































SALESMEN—Sell Concentrated Food to deal- 
ers. Those with automobile preferred. woe 
Co., Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y. 


MODERN FORESIGHT tells how to: Choose 
suitable vocation; Select, reliable cuponees. on 
sight. Obtain more salary; choose 
partner for business, or, home life; lots of other 
new tion. Illustrated, $1. Mellen, Pubr., 609 
Times Bldg., Chicago. 1t 


FERRETS—$3.00, $30.00 per dozen. Sacks, 
75c; muzzle 35c. Stamp please. Dalton, Box 
47, Wellsville, Ohio. 






























2,000 a and book free. N. - 
Knapp, Rochester, N. Y. 1t 













FERRETS FOR SALE—Either color, size or 
sex. Catalog free. George Schondel, Marshall- 
ville, Ohio. Dept. 8. it 


FERRETS—Both colors. Write for price list. 
Hugh Kephart, Dowagiac, Mich. it 
























AUTOMOBILE DEVICES 




















VULCANIZE YOUR OWN SERBS -—Anzahese 
at any time. Outfit with 2 patches $2.00. oney 
returned if unsatisfacto Auto Devices Co., 
305 Parkway Building, ladelphia. (1t) 











TRAINED FERRETS, lowest prices. Putnam, 
490 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. (at) 






















FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small lots. 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. Route 2. (1t) 





AVIATION 





















MEN LEARN AVIATION—Government or ex- 
hibition. Pilot license guaranteed. Actual flights. 
Ground training device saves Conse sonnei ree. 
Ideal training camp. A. C. Beech, Chief Instruc- 
tor. Write Moler "Aviation Instructors, Inc., * 
8. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 






FOR SALE 










INDIAN curios, baskets. Engravings and auto- 
ph letters, bought and’ sold. Heitmuller Art 
&o., 1307 14th St., Washington, D. C. art 













BOOKS 






SPECIAL SALE—500 Unguaranteed Inner 
Tubes. All Sizes. $1.50 each. Cash must ac- 
company order. Leo McDaniel, 613 Ohio St., 
Cairo, ois. it 


U. 8. PATENT NO. 1,183,484—Hovering Flying 
Machine—$150,000. E. Page, 401 O’Conners Al- 
ley, Charleston, W. Va. av 
ee eh, iaapiscemhellleelielenase anda 








A nominal charge of 
five (5) cents a word will 
carry your message to our 
army of readers. 


Look over your outfit, if 
you have anything to sell 
or trade, or if there is 
something you want, don’t 
forget that FOREST AND 
STREAM will help you. 


SLNAM, the spirit voice of the Mysterious 
Hindoo Mystic, 265c. seen Pub. Co., 160 
Sycamore, Buffalo, N N. 1t 
























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





















$500.00 STARTS you in the automobile busi- 
ness. We are ready now to place 1918 agencies 
for our new four-cylinder racer and light deliv- 
ery car, Money-making proposition for hustlers. 
Exclusive eens American Motor Vehicle Co., 
Lafayette, Ind. ' 1t 









ip for 
ers’ Islands, Club House, to House, etc., etc. 
All free and clear. Have no om of any kind 
and a good en in the treasury. The shooting 
excellent. Apply E. Brazeau, 244 eet 
St., New York City. 1t) 


FOR SALE—Fine dark northern ranch raised 
mink, scentless skunks trained ferrets, pheasants, 
racoons, etc. B. Tippman, La &, Wis. atK) 





ERECT chain six-foot Advertising Thermom- 
eters in public places. Each nets you $120 first 
year $170 suceeding years. Valuable er 
tunity” — jae ag = for su 
Wintlow i) jm: mgress . 
Boston, Mass. — ™ T 














































FOR SALE—A splendid furniture and stove 
business, established 26 years; splendidly equipped 
and located on the most prominent street in city. 
A. M. Shepherd, Roanoke, Va. it 


YOU can make big money in the wall-cleaning 






ed, new tires, fine condition, 
sss > M. Seat Noute 5, Sterling, Ill. (1t) 


EDUCATIONAL PROFESSIONAL movie camera outfit, cost $500, 
oe npinninninnycaen | OE Se wee, Ce oe panes, . 1. Tyme 






































business. Let us start you in this profitable busi- } 
ness. el, today. C. Swanson Sons, Mankato, I ee eomre. canaeoans eee a ee oe 
— ee eee ; : 2¢ | 8 mF Cae retin “Gameie Nice Gen uae 

‘or. e o es 
EARNED in 30 days, by Stewart Bot- Washingion St., Buffalo, N. ¥. at 









ELECTRICAL instruction given by practical 
engineer. Learn this wonderful profession at 35 NEW and used Indian sete at a sac- 
home by practical instruction. By my improved rifice, to close estate. Write for list, bert 
method of learning you can become a Certified | Hanson, 211 Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mis- 
Electrician in a few months. Satisfaction guaran- uri, a 
teed. Electrical outfit of instruments, tools and 

materials furnished oe to each student. Earn MOVING Picture >. —— an tie 


$500.00 
tum, agent, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, selling auto- 
matic self-opening and closing cuff links. In- 
dispensable to all men. Cuffs may be raised in- 
stantly to any position on the arm without un- 
buttoning. Great convenience and laundry saver. 
Neat, Durable and guaranteed. Saeaene 2 
e€ representatives wanted everywhere 



























ANDO CUFF LINKS, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. money while learni Write me for Electrical | reel. Davis Films, —, 
book and full ae Eve ing free if you | Pa. 
ee a nief ee Engineer- 
ing Works, 408 Cass 8t., Chicago. 1t WONDERFUL Invention—If you want to get 







BREEDING 














ing Device. It is the est 
STENOGRAPHY OR BOOKKEEPING, 2b5c. Machine ever invented. will sell all or 

Self-instructive Books, 100 different cubjects. foreign Patents. ©. A. . oe 

Marr, B285, Nashville, Tenn. (1t) sity, Ave., Chicago, Ill., VU. it 








RAISE skunks in city or coun Odorl 
method. [Illustrated as F — Skunk De- 
velopment Bureau, Chicago. (1t) 
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PROFITABLE formulas, Trade 
money-making plans. Particulars free. 
Nei 


FOR SALE—50 females, 20 males, choice, dark- 
furred, Nova Scotia ranch-bred mink. I raise 
them—teach purchasers how. David A. McRae, 
West Middle River, N. 8., Canada. 1t 


FOR SALE—10-foot Motor Boat. Practically 
new, fast, safe. Late model. Cost, $200. Price, 
$100. J. H. Blakley, Bellows Falls, Vt. 1t 


CALIFORNIA gold, quarter size, 27c.; half dol- 
lar size, 58c.; dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, be- 
fore 1821, Columbian nickel and catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, King City, Mo., Dept. D. 1t 


I BREED thoroughbred silver homer pigeons, 
suitable for squab breeding or racing. Every pair 
guaranteed mated and breeding, $2.50 per pair. 
Joe C. McKinney, Van Buren, Arkansas. 1t 


PERFECTO LETTER COMPANY, Muncie, In- 
diana, Multigraphs 500 purple letters with black 
letter heads, $2.15. Samples for stamp. 


FOR SALE—Golden Pheasants—young and also 
full plumaged. Also some pure Mongolian males. 
f The Game Guild. ©. C. ae. 

t 


Secrets and 
Write 


Three “B’ Supply Co., Perth ane 
. t 


FOR SALE—Potato Harvester fork digger and 
sacker. Patent pending. J. Jerome, Battle 
River, Minn. 1t 


PHEASANTS—Ring neck yearling, 2 years old 
and 1917 hatch birds. Also id and silver 1917 
hatch and matured birds. n make immediate 
delivery. F. Shaw Pheasantry Marl- 
borough N. Y. 1t 


FOXES 


REGISTERED and pedigreed black foxes. Rug- 
ged pure born in natural conditions on mountain 
ranch. Guaranteed to breed. Every one of our 
eight females whelped this spring. Write for 
records. Mountain Fox Ranch, Onawa, re 

t 


FOR SALE—At wartime prices. Choice unre- 
lated real Northern Canada Silver Black Foxes 
in pairs. Reid Bros., Bothwel, — i 

x-8- 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


EKENTUCEKY Squirrel Rifle for sale. 
Huttons, Berry, Ky. 


TO SELL OR TRADE for smaller calibre, a 
twelve-gauge Remington repeating shot-gun, latest 
model. 8. L. Vanakin, Sr., Lackawaxen, Pike 
Co., Pa. (it) 


FOR. SALE—30-carbine Winchester, 
rear sight, $18.00; 32-40 Winchester half maga- 
zine, 26-inch barrel, $12.00. Bargains. Lewis 
Kelley, Arlington, Vt. (1t) 


Hubert 
(1t) 


tang 
front, 
inch barrel, pistol grip, Sheard Gold Bead front, 
Lyman tang peep with disc, $19.00; 22 L. R. 
Stevens target rifle, Lyman tang peep and aper- 
ture front sights, $12.50; all are selected barrels 
and excelent shooters, perfect condition guar- 
anteed. Owner in military service; must sacrifice. 
T. T. Pierce, Firearms and Ammunition Expert, 
— Detachment, Rock Island — 
t 


WANTED—A revolving or cylinder rifle. F. J. 
Aldrich, Hillsdale, Mich. it 


FINE SHOT GUN—12 gauge engraved ham 
merless, 80-inch, genuine Krupp fluid steel bar- 
rels of finest quality, ejectors, single trieger, Ital- 
ian walnut stock, recoil pad; cost, $175; sell 
for $75. D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 1t 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL your shotgun, rifle, 
revolver or other sporting goods, write us, giv- 
ing condition and your lowest cash price. Oarver 
Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
ence, First National Bank. 


FOR SALE—Stevens rifle telescope, two sets of 
mounts, 12 Oneida Killum traps. J. B. Hartman, 
Royertown, Pa. 1t 


FOR SALE—Two guns, one is an A. H. Fox, 
$50 double-barrel shotgun, 12 gauge. The other, a 
$15 Marlin, 38caliber, 14 shot magazine rifle. 
Good as new and will be sold away below original 
prices. H. O, Westinghouse, Greenwich, N. Y. 

1t 


FOR SALE—No trade. 1 12 gauge Winchester 
model 1897, take-down, modified choke, new, in- 
cluding fine case, $28.00; 1 32-caliber Winchester 
repeating rifle. mode 1878, fancy walnut pistol 
grip. stock and forearm checked, new, includin 
case, $28.00 Wm. F. Pennrich, 304 Commercia 


Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 1t 


6 LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREL—Sample guns 
12 gauge, 30 inch and 10 gauge, 30 inch at $25.00 
and up. Write for description and price. H. L. 
Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y¥ 3t 12-17 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matclocks, 
wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No catalog. State requirements. 
Allen, The Facade, Charing 
Cross, London. 


WHEN YOU WANT to know something about 
your guns, ammunition, sights, etc., or want spe- 
cial information on matters of firearms or shoot- 
ing, you will save time and expense by writing 
to me. Tell me of what you want to know, en- 
close check, currency or postage at rate of 15c 
per question, and I will give you reliable informa- 
tion covering YOUR case. T. T. Pierce, Firearms 
and Ammunition Expert, P. 0. Box 964, Glad- 
stone, Michigan. (T. F.) 


MARLIN 38-55 TAKE DOWN, OCTAGON 


special, smokeless steel barrel, pistol grip, check- 
ered Lyman .21-31 sights, condition FINE, $13. 
Colt rifle .44-40 fair condition, $5. Ithaca ham- 
merless, Standard field grade, 16 gauge, 6 Ibs., 
first class shape inside and out. Good canvass 
case, $15. Herdic Packard, Alba, Pa. (Nov. 17) 


TARGETS—When you shoot, you should know 


HOW you are shooting. PIERCES PERFECT 
TARGETS, Standard targets for all ranges and 
all arms—right kind of paper at low prices, from 
your Sporting Goods Dealer or send 4c Postage 
for samples, etc., to T. T. Pierce, Firearms and 
Ammunition Expert, 3002 5th Ave., Rock Island, 
TH. (Dec. 17) 


TRADE .351 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIO 
rifle, Al shape. Lyman rear. King triple bead 
front sight. for .30 U. S. Government 1908 or 
1906 model. 1895 Winchester rifle in Al shape. 
8S. L. Trout, Glendora, Calif. 1t 


WANTED—Shot-Gun, Rifle, Automatic Re- 
volver. Fink, 4153 Wyoming Street, St. Louis, 


Mo, 1t 


WANTED—A revolving or cylinder rifle. F. F. 
Aldrich, Hillsdale, Michigan. 1t 


FOR SALE—Tournament grade Winchester 
pump, practically new $35. Slightly used 22 
calibre, octagon barrel Remington repeater with 
Marble peep sight $15. Shepherd Stove Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 1t 


KENNEL MART 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
DOGS—A vegetable compound, capsule form; 
harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses 
50c.; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, $8.50. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. (3 t 1-18) 


HOUNDS—Coon, rabbit and fox 
Young hounds, all high bred. Jas. H. 
Wheeler, Miss. 


TRAINED PEDIGREED BEAGLES, started 
and puppies, also rabbit and foxhound; trial. 
Keystone Kennels, Columbia, Pa. (3 t 1-18) 


TRAINED HUNTING DOGS—State kind want- 
ed; enclose stamp. Address. E, H. Edmunds, 
Glenwood, W. Va. at) 


FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel brood bitch. 
Three years old. Registered. Price, $35.00. Dr. 
C. A. Hintz, New Ulm, Minn. at) 


hounds. 
Grisham, 
(1t) 
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-~MOOSE HUNTING IN CANADA 
“(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 568) 
and all four must be combined at one and 
the same time to ensure success. 


preparations do not take long. You 
have only to roll up a blanket and 
overcoat, take some tea, sugar, salt and bis- 
cuit, a kettle, two tin pannikins, and a small 
ax, with, I need scarcely say, rifle and 
ammunition. The oufit is simple, but the 
hunter should look to everything himself, 
for an Indian would leave his head behind 
if it were loose. A good thick blanket is 
very necessary, for moose calling involves 
more hardship and more suffering from 
cold than any other branch of the noble 
science of hunting with which I am ac- 
quainted. It is true that the weather is 
not especially cold at that time of year, 
but there are sharp frosts occasionally at 
night, and the moose caller cannot make a 
fire by which to warm himself, for the 
smell of smoke is carried a long way by 
the slightest current of air. Neither dare 
he run about to warm his feet, or flap his 
hands against his sides, or keep up the cir- 
culation by taking exercise of any kind, 
for fear of making a noise. He is sure to 
have got wet through with perspiration on 
his way to the calling place, which of 
course makes him more sensitive to cold. 
So I and the Indian shouldered our 
packs, and started for the barren, follow- 
ing an old logging road. Perhaps I ought 
to explain a little what is meant by a “log- 
ging road” and a “barren.” <A _ logging 
road is a path cut through the forest in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground 
and the lakes are frozen, along which the 
trunks of trees or logs are hauled by horse 
or oxen to the water. A logging road is a 
most pernicious thing. Never follow one 
if you are lost in the woods, for one end 
is sure to lead to a lake or a river, which 
is decidedly inconvenient until the ice has 
formed; and in the other direction it will 
seduce you deep into the inner recesses of 
the forest, and then come to a sudden 
termination at some moss-covered, decayed 
pine stump which is discouraging. A 
“barren,” as the term indicates, is a piece 
of waste land; but, as all hunting grounds 
are waste, that definition would scarcely be 
sufficient to describe what a “barren” is. It 
means, in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, an open marshy space in the forest. 
sometimes so soft as to be almost impas- 
sable ; at times composed of good solid hard 
peat or again rough and tussocky. 


a AVING once determined to go out, 


N Newfoundland, there are barrens of 

many miles in extent, high, and, com- 

paratively speaking, dry plateaus; but the 
barrens in the provinces I am speaking of 
vary from a little open space of a few 
acres to a plain or five or six miles in 
length or breadth. There has béen a good 
deal of discussion as to the origin of these 
barrens. It appears to me that they must 
have been originally lakes, which have be- 
come dry by the gradual processes by which 
shallow waters become choked up and filled 
with vegetable debris. They have all the 
appearance of dry lakes. They are about 
the size of the numerous sheets of water 
that are so frequent in the country. The 
forest surrounds them completely, precisely 
in the same way as it does a lake, following 
all the lines and curvatures of the bays 
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and indentations of its shores; and every 
elevated spot of dry, solid ground is cov- 
ered with trees exactly as are the little 
islands that so thickly stud the surface of 
the Nova Scotia lakes. Most of the lakes 
in the country are shallow, and in many 
of them the process by which they become 
filled up can be seen at work. The ground 
rises considerably in the center of these 
barrens, which is, I believe, the case with 
all bogs and peat mosses. I have never 
measured any of their areas, neither have I 
attempted to estimate the extent of the 
curvature of the surface; but on a barren 
where I hunted last year, of about two 
miles across, the ground rose so much in 
the center that when standing at one edge 
we could see the upper half of the pine 
trees which grew at the other. The rise 
appeared to be quite gradual, and the effect 
was as if one stood on an exceedingly small 
globe, the natural curvature of which hid 
the trees on the opposite side. 


OW to return to our 
calling. We got out 
‘upon the barren, o1, 
rather, upon a deep 
bay or __ indentation 
of a large barren 
about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and 
made our way to a 
little wooded island, 
which afforded us shel- 
ter and dry ground, 
and which was within 
easy shot of one side of the bay. Then 
we made a sort of lair for ourselves— 
a little bed. You pick out a nice shel- 
tered soft spot, chop down a few sapin 
branches with your knife, gather a quan- 
tity of dry grass or bracken, and make 
as comfortable a bed as the circumstances 
of the case will permit. 

Having made these little preparations, I 
sat down and smoked my pipe while the 
Indian climbed up a neighboring pine-tree 
to “call.” The only object of ascending a 
tree is that the sound may be carried fur- 
ther into the recesses of the forest. The 
instrument wherewith the caller endeavors 
to imitate the cry of the cow consists of 
a cone-shaped tube made out of a sheet of 
birchbark rolled up. This horn is about 
eighteen inches in length and three or four 
in diameter at the broadest end, the narrow 
end being just large enough to fit the 
mouth. The “caller” uses it like a speaking 
trumpet, groaning and roaring through it, 
imitating as well as he can the cry of the 
cow-moose.~ Few white men can call really 
well, but some Indians, by long practise, 
can imitate the animal with wonderful suc- 
cess. Fortunately, however, no two moose 
appear to have precisely the same voice, 
but make all kinds of strange and dia- 
bolical noises, so that even a novice in the 
art may not despair of himself calling up a 
bull. The real difficulty—the time when 
yoti require a perfect mastery of the art— 
is when the bull is close by, suspicious, and 
listening with every fibre of its intensely 
accurate ear to detect any sound that may 
reveal the true nature of the animal he is 
approaching. The smallest hoarseness, the 
slightest wrong vibration, the least unnatu- 
ral sound, will then prove fatal. The In- 
dian will kneel on the ground, putting the 
broad end of the horn close to the earth, 
so as to deaden the sound, and, with an 
agonized expression of countenance, will 


KENNEL MART 


COON HOUND pups. best blood and breeding, 
$5.00 up. Tradés considered: Alfred T. Enty, 
Kitanning, Pa. 1t 


ONE CHOICE MALE PUPPY—Dam by Ch 
Lewis C. Morris; sire, by Oconoc Raphe by Man- 
tobia Rap and Nellie Mason. No better puppy 
living. helped, April 12, 1917; in the pink of 
condition. Country raised, $25.00. Also will sell 
a few trained dogs at a bargain, too M. G. Yor- 
ton, Newell, N, C. (it) 


FOR SALE—Trained and untrained hounds. 
From mountain section North Arkansas. Address. 
Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. (2 t 12.17) 


BEAGLE HOUNDS, puppes. broken and started 
dogs. David Bunn, oney Brook, Pa., Star 
Route. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—Puppies whelped May 2nd. half 
English beagle. sired by old-fashioned black and 
tan foxhound. 23 in. earage. Photo 10c. Stamp. 
C. ©. Bregenzer, Kankakee, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Full blooded coon hound pups, 
$3.00 and $4.00. Joseph Keever, Jr., Cambridge 
City, Ind., BR. B. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—Black and white pointer dog. Irish 
setter dog, both year old. Papers, liver and white 
pointer pups, whelped April 24th. No better do 
can be bought. All point and retrieve; have field 
nora Photos. G, C. Henry, sacle: 
‘al, t 


FOR SALE—High-class fox. rabbit hound, on 
trial. Write Stissing Stock Farm, en = ¥: 
2t 1217 


SOME VIGOROUS Kentucky bred Airedale 
puppies. Splendid breeding and great individuals. 
Will be shipped on a: to 
W. A. Cornette, Hopkinsville, Ky. atc) 


MUST SELL my trained pointer, 4 years, $30; 
new $385 Knickerbocker double, $25. A. York, 
Saco, Me. 1t 


FOR SALE—Two female setters, ten months 


old, just right to break; papers furnished. 


Wright, 19 Monroe St., Mt, Vernon, N. Y. it 


LEMON AND WHITE POINTER BITCH, 14 
months old; eligible: nicely started, $10, for quick 
sale. E. D. Barrett, Polk, Pa. 1t 


AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Charles Walton, 
Boneder, Colo. (2 t 12-17) 


BEAGLE PUPS, 2 to 8 months old, broken and 
partly broken dogs and bitches. W. F. Kline- 
durst, Seven Valleys, Pa. 1t 


BARGAINS—Two weeks’ trial, all kinds of 
hunting dees. Write for list. H. E. Williams, 


Newport, Pa. 1t 


MOMONEY II—No. 33340 F. D. S. B. Pure 
Liewellin at Stud fee $20.00. By the creat 
MOMONEY—dam by CHAMPION MOHAWK 
II and a COUNT WHITESTONE bitch. Pup- 
pies out of choicely bred bitches priced reason- 
able. On approval. J. V. Michalek, Victor. 
Towa. (5t-2-18) 


QUALITY AIREDALE FEMALES— 4 months 
old. Only a few but very classy. Champion bred 
and imoorted strains. $19.00. Rev. Wm. J. 
Macauley, Trempealeau, Wis. (2 t 11-17) 


FOR SALE—Well hroken Setter trained on 
Partridge, Pheasants. Grouse and Woodcock. Re- 
trievers. Price $40.00. Thoroughly broken Coon 
and Oppossum Hound, fine’ hunter and trailer; 
price $30.00. Pair of Beagles, well broken on 
rabbits; fine hunters and trailers. Price $25.00. 
J. B. Jordan, Ashburn, Virginia. (2 t-11-17) 


AD., FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
hroke to gun and field, puns at all times. Stamns 
for photos and reply. Ferrets at $4.00 each. 
H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, 0. 3t 12-17 


WASHOF AIREDALE PUPPIES are bred 
from working parents of imported blood. We 
guarantee them to deliver the goods. Litters 
from our two lead bitches now for sale. Washoe 
Kennels, Anaconda, Montana. 


REGISTERED GREYHOUND PUPPIES for 
sale from the FASTEST and GAMEST sstrains 
in America. The LARGE TYPE. Arkansas Val- 
ley Kennels, Cimarron, Kansas. (2 t 12-17) 


FOREST AND STREAM 


ECZEM A Psoriasis, cancer, itre, tetter, 
old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes. rheumatism neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars 
and free samples. Eczema Remedy atten 
(12 t 5-18 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
MANGE cured or no charge. Write fot 

particulars describin; the 
trouble. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Locings, 
Ark. (12 t 15-18) 


ONE FIRST CLASS FEMALE FOX HOUND 
trained on rabbits $20.00, or trade for good saddle. 
One male pup started on rabbits $5.00. Makin 


Eczema, ear canker, goitre, 


Monson, Box 145, Dunbar, Wisc. 1t 
edivtitinehdinns WEEE Gi eae 


BLUE BELTON SETTER—New England bred 
and trained. finished on southern quail. Staunch 
and good retriever. about three years old. $175. 
Picture on request. Address J. C. Carr, 50 Con- 

ess St., Boston, Mass. 1 


BEAGLE PUPPIES WINNERS—$3.50 
$4.50 each. Broken Dogs cheap. F 
. Bamblitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


MAGAZINES WANTED 


LIBRARIAN of the Carnegie Free Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., wants copy of Forest and Stream, 
June, 1916, issue (it-K 


MUSIC 


HENNINGS’ Artist Violins Perfection in tone. 
Finest workmanship. Ten days’ trial free. G. 
Henning, Miami, Fia. 1t 


“MY LOVE IS FOR THEE,” the sweetest song 
ever written, 10c. We arrange music to words. 
Sovereign Publishing Co., 160 Sycamore, Buf 
falo, N. Y. : it 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—R. Morgan Elliott & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical 
Experts, 722-727 Woodward Bldg., an 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


SAVE CAMERA MONEY. Deal with special- 
ists. Eve ing in photography. The greatest 
camera book ever issued, free on request. Write 
for it today. Every item sold under our liberal 
ten days’ free trial offer. No camera user can 
afford to be without the famous Bass Book of 
1001 bargains. Highest quality re de- 
veloping. 10c‘a roll. We prepay all r on 

wey! and developing. Special: 6X er 
Reich irsm Binoculars in leather nore b 

35.00, prepaid. Money back if not satis’ aoe. 
rite today. Bass Camera Cempany, 108 F. 
Dearborn St., North, Chicago, Ill. (1t) 


POEMS AND LITERATURE 


“THE CALL ACROSS THE SEA,’ 5c. Agents 
wanted big money. Sovereign Publishing Oo,. 
160 Sycamore, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write owner, Dr. A. A. Lynn, Waterloo, 


111% ACRE FARM, $175.00 per acre; 
take automobile. J. Coder, Ames, Iowa. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly, seven acres, fruit, 
oultry, fur farm, river frontage, Ozarks, $100.00. 

unting, fishing, trapping. Address 1973 North 
Fifth, sas City, 8. 


ORANGE, grapefruit and avocado groves, vege- 
tables, rich lands, lots, bunalows; big profits; 
fine winter climate. Buy a farm, grove, lot or 
home; also fishermen’s and hunter’s dise. 

. C, Ausherman & Co., Ft. Laude: ie, Fla. 


Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—Several fine improved Southeast 
Missouri farms, also unimproved lands, reason- 
able prices, good terms. rite for list. Address 
Tra 8. Rice, Essex, Stoddard County, Mo. 1t 
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LL THe MARKET PLACE | 


“TRY US FIRST’—Colorado Stock Ranches— 


Stock ranches of all sizes, ranging in price from 
ten thousand to three hundred thousand dollars. 
One splendid ranch at $185000.00 will handle 
8,000 ss Bangs acres in alfalfa; abundance of 
first-class ranches at bargain prices. REX & Mc- 
ener. 5076 Youngerman Bldg., Des me, 


WRITE US for any thing wanted in Southern 
farms or Stock ranches. Southland Realty Co., 
Corinth, Miss. 1t 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES, 5 to 50 acres. 
ghree a to One Teun pan ie 
or descriptive phiet, to owner. E. H. 
Mote, Leesburg, Florida. 1t 


ue price asked for prop- 
+ Mote, Leesburg, Florida. 
1t 


FOR SALE—Ideal home on Mobile Bay, 29 
Acres, $5,000. J. Matson, Point Clear, Ala. it 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—Game preserve: Mountain farm, 
800 acres, suitable for preserve, in the deer and 
bear hunting section of the Allegheny Mountains, 
Pennsylvania; fine trout and streams; 280 
acres woodland; 80 acres developed; 1200 fruit 
trees; 10-room house,’ barn, etc.; a plentiful sup- 
ply of fine Spring water at house and barn by 
gtavity; an ideal club proposition; abundant cot 
tage sites; near station; offered at low price. 
C. P. Peters and Son, 608 Chestnut St., Philadel- 

hia. (1t) 


SPORTSMAN’S FLORIDA PARADISE, 200 
acres most beautiful spot between Jacksonville and 
Miami 1% mile Indian River frontage, high 

ound. choicest club house, sportsmen’s park or 

otel site in South. Make wonderful resort prop- 

t Rapidly enhancing in value. Sell at bar- 
gain to settle estate. Address, H. A. 8., 617 
Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (1 t) 


FOR SALE at a bargain, estate of 200 acres, 
located on Skaneateles Lake, New York. Fine 
buildings, lake frontage, hunting, fishing, beauti- 
ful scenery, fine air. Suitable for country home 
or club and Inquire, R. J. Bur- 
ritt, Auburn, N. Y 1t 


FOR SALE—154 acres fine hunting ground, 
borders large lake; lots of game such as rabbits, 
squirrels, pheasants, quail, etc., ever runnin 
stream through centre, od fishing, 10 minutes 
walk to Elmer Station, Salem County, N. J.; 27 
miles to Philadelphia; fine train service. Price, 
$2500." Address, Wm. M. Wheatley, Elmer, WN. J. 


WATER FRONT FARMS FOR SALE, no bet- 
ter tting lands to be had. Gunning, fishing 
and boating to your heart’s content. Prices rea- 
sonable. Apply Atwell & Cauffiiel, Real Estate, 
Wilmington, Del. 1t 


4,300 ACRES on Beautiful White River, Stone 
Co., Mo., in the very heart of the Ozarks, fine 
fishing, hunting, wonderful scenery; fine climate; 
no mosquitoes; topography rough. This is prac- 
a. a solid body with one mile of frontage 
on the river; easy access to Kansas City and 
St. Louis, fare about $10, round trip. Price 
$4.50 per acre. 


1,000 ACRES on Roaring River, Barry Co., 
water 40 degrees temperature, chemically 
pure; rainbow trout, bass and game fish; acces- 
sible from St. Louis and Kansas City; magnificent 
scenery; big trees; good roads. rice $12.50 
per acre. 


20,000 ACRES Shanon Co., Mo., on beautiful 
Current River, a solid body, big pine timber, 
but fine oak and young pine; 5 miles river front; 
game fish; some wild turkey, plenty ‘of small 

e. Price s per nets. Easily accessible from 

t. Louis. di Frank E. Lott, Finance 

Building, Kansas City, Mo. it 


IDEAL HUNTING and fishing lodge site; forty 
acres, twenty cleared, good soil; old log building; 
trout stream cuts corner. One thousand dollars. 
WILL McGILLIVRAY, Oscoda, Mich. 1t 


339 ACRES small river, fine fishing, good‘ hunt- 
ing; price $2,600. Arkansas Investment Oom- 
pany, Leslie, Arkansas. 1t 


REAL ESTATE 


WANTED—To lease my country home place 
to a club for period of 5 years; $500.00 per sea- 
son. Pay you to investigate this. Can furnis 
all lands necessary for hunting privileges. E. 
E. Stallings, Enfield, N. C. (8 tc 12-7) 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL, Eustic, Florida, doing 
profitable year_round business; successful tourist 
season just ended; building centrally located, has 
spacious verandas, 87 sleeping rooms, 42 with 
connecting bath, 48 newly furnished. Eustic, 
largest town in Lake county, is tourist and com- 
mercial center; fishing, golf, motoring, tennis; 
many miles hard surface roads; good tr service. 
For particulars address J. F., 

Eustic, Florida. 


TO LOVERS OF DUCK SHOOTING—Splendid 
clubhouse and grounds, and all equipment, boats, 
etc., ready for hunting on Back Bay, Virginia. 
Ex-President’s favorite hunting grounds. rice 
for the outfit $4,000. For full peeaciess ad- 
dress Powell Trust Co., Real tate Agents, 
Newport News, Va. (R) 


FOR SALELarge and small tracts of timber 
land along the Osage and Sac rivers in St. Clair 
County, Missouri—which are very suitable for 
hunting and fishin so desirable camping sites; 
these tracts are all in timber and unimproved; 
about 50 % of these lands are suitable for farm- 
ing purposes when cleared of timber; many of 
them have fine neverfailing springs with river 
fronts, and choice timber. Price from $5 to 
$12.00 per acre—in tracts from 10 to 500 acres. 
Write for detailed information, also state about 
what you are interésted in. ©. 8S. Minks, Os- 
ceola, Missouri. 1 


RESORTS 


GOOD GUIDES, Camps, complete. Big and 
small game—terms reasonable. Herdic Packard. 
Alba, Pa. (1t) 


FLORIDA GULF COAST, Calls you, Hunting, 
Fishing, boating, bathing, in this land of sun- 
shine, the home of the Magnolia and Palm. 
Ellis Bartholomew, Perry, Fila. it 


FOR SALE OR RENT—In Florida on Merritt 
Island. Two modern bungalows—4 and 8 rooms, 
bath, electric lights, sleeping 

all completely furnished, new, facin 

Indian river. unter’s paradise, duck, quail, 
gamey fish; photos. Blair, Cocoa, Fla., Box 32, 
1t 


ACCOMMODATIONS.—Modern 
house, all conyeniences, excellent table. Address, 
Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm, Lava, Sullivan 
County, N. Y. (Narrowsburg Station). 1t 


HUNTER’S 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—If you want a Thor- 


ough Man read this, a practical and reliable Man- 
ager, Handler and trainer of field trail and high 
class shooting dogs widely experienced here and 
abroad, breeding, rearing and developing fee 
pies. A capable man to show sport, excellent 
trapper of vermin; a reliable and trustworthy all 
around Manager; understands all Southern Crops. 
. H. Wise, Constantia, New York. (ite) 


SONGS OR MUSIC 


“GO MY SON, GOD BLESS YOU,” the song 
that stir’d the nation. Patriotic success 15c. 
Sovereign Pub. Co., 160 Sycamore, Buffalo, =e 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


101 DIFFERENT postage stamps from warring 
nations, 10c. 650 varieties United States, 10c. 
Borsch & Potter, 400 Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia. it 


TAXIDERMY 


PROF. STAINSKY, Originator of plastic art 
in taxidermy. Best system of preserving your 
trophies, absolutely true to life. Mounting oor 

e heads, animals life size, a 5 . Send 
or price list. Taxidermy Co., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 1t 
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imitate with such marvelous fidelity the 
wailing anxious, supplicating cry of the 
cow, that the bull, unable to resist, rushes 
out from the friendly cover of the trees, 
and exposes himself to death. Or it may 
be that the most accomplished caller fails 
to induce the suspicious animal to show 
himself; the more ignoble passion of jeal- 
ousy must then be aroused. The Indian 
will grunt like an enraged bull, break dead 
branches from the trees, thrash his birch- 
bark horn against the bushes, thus making 
a noise exactly like a moose fighting the 
bushes with his antlers. The bull cannot 
bear the idea of a rival, and, casting his 
prudence to the winds, not unfrequently 
falls a victim to jealousy and rage. 


HE hunter calls through his horn, first 
gently, in case there should be a bull 
very near. He then waits a quarter 

of an hour or so, and if, he gets no an- 
swer, calls a little louder, waiting at least 
a quarter of an hour—or half an hour 
some Indians say is best—after each at- 
tempt. It is very noticeable that the most 
successful moose callers are not those who 
use the horn the loudest or most frequently. 

The cry of’ the cow is a long-drawn-out 
melancholy sound, impossible to describe 
by words. The answer of the bull-moose, 
on the contrary, is'a rather short guttural 
grunt, and resembles at a great distance the 
sound made by an ax-chopping wood, or 
that which a man makes when pulling hard 
at a refractory clay pipe. You continue 
calling at intervals until you hear an an- 
swer, when your tactics depend upon the 
way in which the animal acts. Great acute- 
wness of the sense of hearing necessary, be- 
cause the bull will occasionally come up 
without answering at all; and the first 
indication of his presence ‘consists of the 
slight noise he makes in advancing. Some- 
times a bull will come up with the most 
extreme caution; at others, he will come 
tearing up through the woods, as hard as 
he can go, making a -noise like a steam- 
engine, and rushing through the forest ap- 
parently without the slightest fear. 

On the particular occasion which I am 
recalling, it was a most lovely evening. It 
wanted but about half an hour to sun- 
down, and all was perfectly still. There 
was not the slightest sound of anything 
moving in the forest, except that of the 
unfrequent flight of a moose-bird close 
by. And so I sat watching that most glo- 
rious transformation scene—the change of 
day into night; saw the great sun sink 
slowly down behind the pine trees; saw the 
few clouds that hovered motionless above 
me blaze into the color of bright burnished 
gold; saw the whole atmosphere become 
glorious with a soft yellow light, gradually 
dying out as the night crept on, till only in 
the western sky there lingered a faint 
glow, fading into a pale cold apple-green, 
against which the pines stood out as black 
as midnight, and as sharply defined as 
though cut out of steel. As the dark#fess 
deepened, a young crescent moon shone out 
pale and clear, with a glittering star a little 
below the lower horn, and above her an- 
other star of lesser magnitude. It looked 
as though a supernatural jewel—a heavenly 
pendant, two great-diamond solitaires, and 
a diamond crescent—were hanging in the 
western sky. After a while, the moon, too, 
sank behind the trees, and darkness fell 
upon the earth. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 
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THE HUNTED FOILS 
THE HUNTER 


By GEORGE L. KIRK 


HE hunter does not 
exist who has not 
been outwitted time 
and again by that 
noble bird, the ruffed 
grouse. How many 
things in the woods 
look like him whén 
he is at rest; how 
much like a. stump 
he can make his mot- 
tled brown and gray 
form appear to the 
eyes of the nature 

lover. “Doesn’t that stick over there (75 
feet distant) look like a partridge?” a 
squirrel hunter inquired of his companion 
as their .22 rifles were leaned against a 
tree and the gunners reclined to rest on a 
warm September afternoon. “Yes, it does, 
but it’s only a rotten stump,” was the re- 
ply. The matter was forgotten as the light 
breeze made the men drowsy and when they 
looked in the direction some 20 minutes 
later the “stick” had not changed its posi- 
tion, but, as hunters arose to their feet, it 
suddenly developed motion and whirled 
away with the well known heart- quickening 
whirr of a grouse. 

This recital calls to mind dinihas similar 
experience encountered by the same hunt- 
ers in this same squirrel grove on a differ- 
ent occasion. The morning had been spent 
in hunting and when midday came and the 
squirrels were not in evidence the usual 
siesta was taken. After an hour’s rest the 
hunters arose to proceed and at the same 
time a young doe, which had been lying 
down, 100 feet away, slowly assumed a 
standing posture and trotted away 
Whether it was there all the time or ar- 
rive during the snooze is not known. 

The writer once did a red squirrel a good 
turn unintentionally in laying up its store 
of winter food. A fine lot of butternuts 
were discovered during a Sunday walk. 
No receptacle for carrying them was at 
hand so about a bushel were gathered to- 
gether and safely hidden near the foot of 
the tree which bore them. A few days 
later the nut gatherers returned with bags. 
The ferns which hid the pile had not been 
disturbed but not a butternut was in sight. 
There was a chatter from the tree top and 
a glance upwards showed the rascal who 
was responsible for the thievery. 

But all this is a matter of history to the 
man who has tramped the woods for years. 
It is only repeating old stories to tell of 
the ducks that always flew behind the 
hunter as he sat on a muskrat house in a 
marsh and could not turn around, of the 
six cottontails which played under his feet 
down in the swamp that day he had no 
guns or of the grouse which flew out of 
the brushpile on which he stood after he 
had carefully searched every neighboring 
thicket for it. And so it goes; for Nature 
arms her wards of the woods with wiles 
that Man, with his “superior intelligence,” 
must often strain every faculty to match. 

[This chapter concludes the series of in- 
cidents contributed by George L. Kirk. 
Other readers who have had similar expe- 
riences and are as willing to confess them, 
are invited to send them in for publication.] 


SCENERY supplied. Anyghere 
eens Real Am Grain, Philadolpai, 


TROUT FINGERLINGS FOR SALE 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT FOR SALE—Fine 


Natural Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. Ente 
Island Country Club Hatchery, Hastpori, I. = a 
12-1 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


PEARLS—Send me your pearls and slugs. I 
pey fancy ig for slugs. M. A. Johnson, 402 
E. State St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 1t 


BOY SCOUTS desire Belgian Hares for Breed- 
ing purposes. Want to communicate with dealers 
or breeders. C. D. Velie, Deere & Webber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1t 


WE PAY FROM $2 to $500 each for hundreds 
of Coins dated before 1895. Keep ALL old 
money and send TEN cents for our New IIlus- 
trated Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Posted, 
it may mean your Fortune. Olarke Coin Co., 
Coin Dealers, Bex 97, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000 PER CENT PROFIT making and selling 
“Goldine” Sign Letters. Particulars free. F. 
Johnston Co., Quincy, Ills. (it) 


SPECIAL NOTICE!! Special Offer!!! 25 
word advertisement in 100 magazines thrice $2. 
Inch display thrice $8. Page 8x11 thrice $266.00. 
Try Syndicate, Box 2, A’ tic City. 1t 


WE PRINT ANYTHING. Cuts made from 
pootoerat Samples. Commercial Press, = 
0. t 


GINSENG planting instructions free. 
$1.00 thousand. pecialty Farm, 
Minn. Route 5. 


MAGAZINES! PERIODICALS! Rock bottom 
prices. per ay se clubs. Subscription prices 
rising rapidly. Order NOW. Catalog free. Hill 
Agency, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. (1t) 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED—You can _ write 
them and make extra money. We show you 
how. Details Free. Rex Publishers, Box 175 
8, Chicago, Ill, 1te 


PLASTOGRAPHY INSTRUCTIONS teaches 
you how to make a mould of Fish, &c., then 
beautiful reproductions from cement or plaster 
paris. Price $2.00. P. B. Spahr, York ve. 

t 


iookyord, 


BELGIAN HARES WANTED 


WANTED BELGIAN HARES—One male and 
five females. J. L. Brubaker, 507 4th Ave., 
Juniata Station, Altoona, Pa. 1t 


ANIMALS AND PET STOCK 


PEAFOWL FOR SALE—Fine Peacocks and 
hens, no relation. Send 25c for book on - 
fowl, their care and habits. SHADY B CH 
PLANTATION, Monetta, 8. C. 1t 


HOUSEBOAT WANTED 


WANTED—40 x 12 x 8 + sound watertight, 
staunch Hull for Seuneiants . F. Thorne, Rah- 
way, N. J. 1t 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


SELL OR TRADE High gr ete te silver and gold 
plated cornet, with case. ew condition. ‘ost 
$75.00. Sell ‘$45. 00. Curtis Winn, McVeystown, 
Pa. at) 

500 MALLARDS for breeding or live decoy 
purposes. Orders booked now. For particulars 
address Tamarack Farms, 917 Chestnut St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (1 tc) 


$120.00 RUSHTON SARANAC LAKE BOAT. 


Oars and paddles little used, finest made $80.00. 
Winchester 1912 Trap Gun; 80 inch Trap barrel, 
raised rib, and short brush barrel with leather 
case $42.50. Gun used a few times, $10.00. Ger- 
man Silver Reel, 150 yd, $2.50; $3.00 Williams 
afety Razor, $1.50. Bekeart 22 new, we 50. 

. 8. G. Peifer, Watsontown, Pa. 1t) 
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CATBOAT FOR SALE— fi full 
ton, Te _ or a as “ao : 
1t 


FUR _— jo Oe Sone in fine ine 
ing, P} country, uipped 
stocked. skunk, coons, yo F 
ants, etc., for sale. B, Tippman, La Crosse, 
Wis. (2t) 


GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE—1,000 acres at 
$5.00 per acre, in Northern Pennsylvania. Ex- 
cellent Grouse Shooting. Also deer and bear. 
— E. B. Brewster, 204 Green St., N. Y. 

te ar 


a ae soo tae ee ee 
you ever you a un one 
that will stay sharp? We ‘make them. << 
money back i not satisf: 
a and prices. Old File Cuth 


Wie” = cir- 
Co., Havana, 
‘ay 


PRIVATE HUNTING AND FISHING CL 
Oa the 6,000 acre preserve of the late United 
States Senator Sg in Morris 
Jersey. Deer and small game ab 
trout streams and lake heavil: 
accessible over good 
and comfortable rooms. Cuisine 
membership, which is limi 
Champion, Oak Ridge, N. 


FOR SALE—NEWLY Mounted ELK, deer 
Barrenland and woodland caribou, Brown and 
white Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goat Heads. 
Also sets of mounted and unmounted horns. 
Duty free. Express prepaid on approval. Mode- 
= rices. EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Lead- 

‘axidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE READY TO MOUNT MOOSE, ELK, 
Rocky Mountain Sheep, Caribou and Deer Heads; 
also scalps to mount the Horns you now have. 
Trade prices to all. Duty Free, crated or baled 
to go cheaply by express anywhere in U. S. A 
EDWIN DIXON, Dealer in Game Heads, Union. 
ville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—Two Extra Large newly mounted 
WINTER KILLED BULL MOOSE H 
spread of Horns 56 and 59% inches 
lutely perfect. Quick sale price. Duty Free, ex- 
press prepaid on approval’ Tx Don’t delay if in- 
terested in this rare specimen. EDWIN DIXON, 
=" Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 

0. 


HUNTING CAMP TO RENT—MOOSE HUNT- 


ING—Will lease from the opening of the season 
September 15th to October. 10th, or from that 
date for the remainder of the season by hunting 
camp near Riley Brook on the Tobigue River, 
New Brunswick. Camp fully eq 

filled tract of ten square miles with numerous 
lakes, good trout fishing, game abundant. — 
full particulars apply to Arthur D. Weekes, 52 
William Street, New York. (1te) 


WILL EXCHANGE a 90-h.p. 7-passenger Mc- 


Farlan touring car costing $8,450 and a 40-h.p. 5 
passenger closed, inside drive Cadillac cost- 
ing $3,200, both cars in perfect running mechan- 
ical condition, for a good, sound 50x12x8.6 off- 
shore cruiser having accommodations for four 
persons. A boat wanted on which I and family 
may live continuously. % junk considered. Geo, 
H. Bellinger, Georgian Terrace, Atlanta, ee 


THE FINISHING OF FILMS A 
SPECIALTY 


Price List of Finishing and “Enlarging from 
Small Films” on Request. 


THE PHOTO SHOP 


PITTSFIELD, MAINE 


FOR SALE 
GORDON SETTER PUPPIES 


sired by Stylish Ben. These pups are 
eligible to registry, as the sire and 

are both fine registered stock. Prices rea- 
sonable. Write for particulars 


J. M. COOK HAMILTON, PA. 
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Grover Cleveland, President, Duck Shooter 
and Fisherman, said: 
“Always instructive and entertaining.”’ 


Joseph Jefferson, Actor and Fisherman, said: 
““My favorite journal for many years.’ 


Emerson Hough, Author and Explorer, said: 
“The squarest sportsman’s magazine ever 
published.”’ 


THEY REFERRED TO 


FOREST and STREAM 


A Gentleman’s Magazine 


evenennnnenevecnsecencenevennonenaunnssenssecantseneceveneneneceenseuenssesaneen 


EVER before in its long history 
has Forest AND STREAM held so 
many charmingly written stories 
of travel, exploration and outdoor life. 


Send in your sub- 

ss. now at 

the yearly 

rateand we'll give you FREE - saaitionst 
expense a copy of ““THE — OWN 


t 
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Written by ex- 
perts, this 
Beok treats 
the camping 
subject in a 
thorough and 
practical man- 
ner. 

NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS! 
The Benefits of Recreation. 
“Horse Sense’ In The Woods. Comfort in Camp. 
Outfits (Suggestions for Hunting Outfits). Grub- 
Lists. Canoes and Canoeing. Animal 
What to Do If Lost. The Black Bass and Its Ways. 
About Fly Fishing for Brook Trout. Pointers for 
Anglers. The Rifle in the Woods. 

THIS IS A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to 
save money as commencing with the De- 
cember issue. The yearly subscription rate 
of Forest & Stream will be advanced to $2. 


This offer means more than 100% saving. 
It brings to you monthly, America’s sports- 
man’s authority with its ‘‘Nessmuk’s Camp- 
Fire,” ‘“Seneca’s Answers,” “Hints and 
Kinks’”’ of woodcraft, fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping and canoeing, in addition to been-there 
stories by such well known sportsmen, 


: The 
| naturalists as GEORGE BIRD GRIN- 


Camp-Fire. 


Packing. 


NELL, LEONARD C. HULIT, JULE 
MARSHALL, “NEWT” NEWKIRK, DR. 
JOHN D. QUAKENBOS, LOUIS RMHEAD, 


GEORGE SHIRAS III, “RUBE WOOD” 


AND MANY OTHERS. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS can send $1.50 
and their subscription will be extended one 
year beyond the present prepaid period. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Nine East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 


‘evgvevosnsunenesnoennneseennvereveveruisstecascuscennonenevensanensseneneoovevapenssnscenescpangncoveneensovecevsansensessussnsossepersgnyy 
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HOW TO MAKE A MEAT DOG 


TEACHING A DOG TO RETRIEVE, BEING PART 
OF A SERIES OF LESSONS IN DOG TRAINING 


By PIOUS JEEMS 


retrieve from the water is to accus- 

tom him to that element. Most dogs 
take to it naturally and those that are 
fearful must be handled carefully. As 
good a way as any is to cross a stream 
ten or twenty yards wide in a boat, leav- 
ing the dog behind you. When you reach 
the farther shore encourage him to come 
to you. If he is afraid to do so, walk 
away from the bank slowly and stop every 
few yards to call him. As soon as he 
enters the water cheer him in his passage, 
and when he reaches you meet him at the 
shore and show your approval by reward- 
ing him’ with a tid-bit. Play with him for 
a time, then cross back and again call him 
to follow. If he does so, keep your boat 
somewhat in advance of him so that he 
will have no chance to make an attempt 
to crawl into it or be frightened by a fail- 
ure to do so. It only requires a little pa- 
tience to start most dogs right. A high- 
couraged fellow, as we have said before. 
will do.so out of sheer love of it, but if 
you happen to have a dog who is exces- 
sively timid and you cannot induce him 
to follow, lead him to the water and then 
wade in yourself. Take him firmly by the 
collar, your hand under his throat and 
go steadily ahead, being careful not to al- 
low his head to get under water. Sup- 
port his head and body as much as neces- 
sary and encourage him to swim along 
with you. When you reach shallow water 
so that he can touch bottom, let him walk 
to shore alone, then play with him and 
raise his spirits. After an interval repeat 
this trip; do this several times until his 
fears have vanished. Under no circum- 
stances push or throw a dog into the 
water. It is one of the easiest ways to 
ruin a good dog. A refusal to enter the 
water should not be followed by punish- 
ment for the simple reason that it is not 
obstinacy that keeps a dog from doing 
what you want, but simply fear, and as 
soon as this is overcome he will obey your 
commands without hesitation. 

After your dog swims well, throw sticks 
for him to bring, and after he has pro- 
gressed far enough in his training so as 
to bring a bird readily on land you can 
then proceed to teach him to retrieve the 
bird from the water. Another very use- 
ful accomplishment is to teach your dog 
to dive for a wounded duck; this lesson 
is not as difficult to inculcate as it may 
appear. The way to go about it is as fol- 
lows: Take a common laundry flat iron 
and pass one end of a long string through 
the handle, drop the iron into the stream 
in such a way that it will stand with the 
handle upright. Tie a dead bird to one 
end of the cord and retain the other in 
your hand. Now toss in the bird up stream 
and allow it to float down until it is a 
little below the iron. Call your dog and 
send him for the bird. As he attempts to 
seize it pull the cord so that the bird will 
go under the water a few inches. Do not 
pull it too deeply or allow it to remain 


- 


i HE first lesson in teaching a dog to 
: 


under too long, simply for a few seconds 
so that before the dog has awakened from 
his astonishment at seeing it disappear he 
will see it on the surface again. Encour- 
age the dog to do this repeatedly, simply 
pulling the bird a few inches under the 
surface so that he can see it and soon he 
will not hesitate to grab it and bring it to 
you. Directly he takes hold of the bird, 
pay out the line so that when he starts to 
shore the ‘cord will not jerk it out of his 
mouth. Have your line long enough to re- 
ceive the bird and again return it to its 
place in the water. Work your dog on this 


in short lessons so that he will not become 
tired, but practice him every day, grad- 
ually, pulling the bird deeper and deeper 
until he will dive to the bottom for it. A 
stuffed bird is better than a real one be- 
cause it is more buoyant and less injured 
by the water. The fact must not be lost 
sight of in teaching a dog to handle a dead 
bird that a bird soon becomes tainted, par- 
ticularly if much in the water and some 
dogs have such delicate sensibilities that 
they dislike extremely to pick up a bad 
odored bird and will refuse to do so. 


N starting birds some breakers teach 
their dogs to start their birds at the 
word, and this at times is useful; as, 
for instance, should your dog cross a deep 
stream or ravine and find a bird on the 
further bank, it is very provoking to see 
him stand like a rock, in spite of your or- 
ders to advance, until in sheer desperation 
you fire into the grass ahead of him, or 
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swim the stream to perform yourself what 
the dog should do. A dog is not well 
broken unless he will put up his birds at 
the order; do not, however, allow a young- 
ster to start his birds until the second sea- 
son. The first year’s training should be 
devoted to the sole idea of staunchness. 
The sportsman will find himself well re- 
paid by a dog’s behavior on birds by in- 
sisting upon it alone the first season. 

Throughout these lessons no mention is 
made of the whip, not because it is not 
used, but rather because it is too fre- 
quently resorted to by most men. The 
whip is a dangerous instrument and a good 
breaker uses it but sparingly. One of the 
first things the amateur breaker should 
learn is that the worst way to get an idea 
into a dog’s head is to try and whip it in. 

One of the most successful breakers I 
have ever known said: “Years ago I was 
no wiser than the rest; but fortunately 
both for myself and my dogs I soon 
learned that the whip was my worst en- 
emy. While I used it I never had a well 
broken dog, and, more than this, I can say 
that I have never seen one thus trained 
which was not either cowed in spirit, or 
made a sulky, negligent worker. The great 
secret of perfect breaking is to teach 
the dog that you are his master, and at 
the same time to so stimualte both his love 
for sport and his love for you so that 
whether in or out of the field he is con- 
stantly studying your wants, and finding 
his greatest pleasure in ministering to them. 
A breaker need never expect to bring out 
a dog’s full capacity for good work if, 
instead of awakening his sympathy, he un- 
reasonably and unmercifully thrashes him 
for every trivial fault, upon the principle 
of ‘showing him who is master.’ Yet so 
tenacious are some men of their dignity 
that they assert it by lashing their dogs, 
and so are served, if served at all, with the 
heartless work of a slave, rather than the 
cheerful service of a sympathizing friend.” 

Colonel Hutchinson, in his able treatise 
on breaking, strongly recommends the use 
of the check cord, and though satisfied that 
as a whole his system is much more com- 
plicated than it need be, years since I 
learned to agree with him fully in his opin- 
ion of the cord, and consider it now, with 
its different methods of application, by 
long odds more convenient and effectual 
than the whip, either to assert or maintain 
control of even the most wilful animal. I 
have already explained how I use the cord, 
and now it only remains for me to show 
why I object to the whip generally in 
breaking, and to give cases when I deem 
it necessary. 

I object to the whip because at best there 
are few men cool enough to use it prop- 
erly. It is too handy, and in a moment 
of passion the pup is so severely punished 
that, instead of understanding that he has 
done wrong, he becomes frightened by the 
pain and the violent mannér of his master, 
attempts to escape, and if successful is 
often ever after a confirmed runaway. 
Again, I am satisfied that it effects noth- 
ing which the cord will not do better and 
without any danger. I have seen many 
naturally fine young dogs utterly ruined 
by a single injudicious thrashing, and I 
have yet to note the first case where the 
cord has done harm, even in the hands 
of a clumsy operator. 
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KENNEL MART 


BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 


Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 
down against the world’s best 
Winner—2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 
Winner—2nd, All American Chicken Trials, 1916 
Winner—3rd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1917 


THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 
Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 
Write for interesting booklet FREE 

Stud Fee $25.00 


H. F, FELLOWS - - - Springfield, Mo. 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a shooting dog. 
List free. U, R. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(The Kennel that is 
putting “the blazing 
soul of Roderigo” 
back into the Setter) 
offers the followin 
sons of Mohawk 1 
in the stud: Ch. Bab- 
blebrook Joe, fee $50; 
Babblebrook Bob, fee 
$40; Babblebrook 
Buster, fee $25; Mo- 
Ship bitches to Pitts- 


ss ee 


hawk Rodfield, fee $20. 

field, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 

220 Third Avenue - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All America 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 
trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM RCORAN, 


: care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, all ages. Prices 
reasonable. Trained where — is abundant. Sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. (12-17) 


DENTS CONDITION PILLS 
‘SOF your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won't help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema,-or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 





WHITE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 


One litter whelped May 10, 1917, by Marquis 
de Merlimont Homere’s Trap. As field dogs 
the Sire and Dam of this litter stand at the 
head of the Griffons in the U. 8S. today, they 
beth possessing more than ordinary type. Mar- 
quis having taken winners at both Boston and 
New York winning with ease over Champions 
slated for honors. Homere’s Trap is recognized 
by sportsmen as the leading Grouse dog in this 
Country. These puppies will. be sold only to 
men who will develop them as field dogs, price 
$100, up. Two choice bitches one 22 Months 
old Sired by Crappau $200, and one Sired by 
Frock Huttenberg $150, Homere’s Trap is the 
Dam of both. 


Massachusetts Griffon Kennels 
Registered Field Dog Stud Book 
VINTON W. MASON, Proprietor 
12 Davenport Street 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS 


well bred and broke, also hound pups from the 
best of blood. Buy your dogs now and be ac- 
quainted when the season opens. Stamp for 


hotos and reply. H. C. LYTLE, Fredericks- 
urg, O. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address - by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 


train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 
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SPRATT’S 
TERRIER 


- BISCUITS 


Are specially prepared for Terriers and other active dogs. 


These cakes make bone and muscle—thus insuring the 
true terrier qualities of energy and action. 


Write for samples of our various Dog Foods 
and send stamp for “Dog Culture” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N. J.; San Francisco ; 


St. Louis; Cleveland; Montreal 


Factory also in London, England 


“USE PERFECTION DOG 
FOOD AT OUR EXPENSE” 


Since we began making this offer our busi- 
Ness shows an increase of over 10,000 pounds 
@ month—a 10,000 pounds a month increase 
in about four months; in other words, out of 
the hundreds of new customers there was 
but one that owned dogs that would not eat 
our food, which you know as a breeder, is 
““going some.”’ Dogs, like people, do not all 
like the same food and when you can buy a 
food with an average equal to the above, you 
better stock up. Our offer is: first order— 
use 25%, and if not absolutely satisfied, 
send it back—we will refund your money in 
full and pay the return freight. We have 
hundreds of satisfied customers in all parts 
of America. 

PRODUCTS AND PRICES 
Perfection Ready-to-use Dog Food, $5.00 per 
100 lbs. $4.75 in 500 Ib. lots. 

This product is made principally of wheat 
and corn cereals, from the big cereal mills 
here the best meat we can buy, nothing but 
what is pure and wholesome, all prepared, 
cooked and ready to feed, moistened or dry. 
A perfectly balanced ration, good for all 
breeds, young or old, They will like it and 

thrive on it. 

(“Looks and smells good enough to eat,” 
our customers say.) 

Perfection ‘‘All Meat’’ Dog Food, $8.00 per 
100 lbs. $7.75 in 500 Ib. lots. 

Cooked clean, and over 75% protein, a 
bone and muscle builder, good to have as a 
change. 

Perfection Ready-to-use Puppy Food, $6.00 
per 100 Ibs. Order Today or Write for 


Catalog. 
PERFECTION FOODS CO., Inc. 


Successors to Perfection Dog Food Co. 


31 Perfection Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Factory, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 

Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon ‘and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
enn. 


Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 
rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox, 
coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best of 
blood and broke stock, $5.00 each. Buy your 
dog now and know him when the season 
opens. Stamp for reply and photos. H. C. 
Lytle, Fredericksburg, 0. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 10c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 
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FTER a dog has been thoroughly 

broken, then the whip can be used 

to advantage in certain cases. In all 
instances of evidently wilful disobedience 
I use the lash, and smartly too (since one 
good flogging is far more effectual then, 
and saves a dozen slight ones).. At the 
same time I watch my dog critically, and 
never allow castigation to go beyond the 
limit .of reasonable punishment, lest I 
awaken an angry, obstinate resistance to 
my will, that either induces sullenness or 
develops a sly cunning by which the dog 
tries to get his own way the moment he is 
at liberty. Before I let the dog go I talk 
to him, but more in the tone of warning 
than reproof, and finally send him off with 
a gravely spoken caution, and as soon as 
I see that he is trying to make up for his 
fault by good work, I encourage him by a 
pleasant, cheerful word that places us 
again on a sympathetic basis. 

I never go into the field with a broken 
dog without having my whip in my pocket, 
since, as I have said, circumstances may 
arise where it is really needed, but I fre- 
quently avoid its use for an entire season 
by what I deem only proper vigilance. By 
this I mean watching my dog carefully at 
all times, never taking my eye off him if it 
can be avoided. By such watchfulness I 
can tell the moment when he strikes a 
trail, and if he appear in the least careless 
or excited, I can by a word check L...a and 
prevent the commission of a graver fault 
deserving the lash. This gives me the 
most perfect control over my dog, since 
he soon learns that he is constantly under 
my eye, and that the slightest fault will 
be instantly detected; nor is such super- 
vision difficult, as by practice it has become 
so habitual as to be almost involuntary. 
Besides the advantage it gives in handling 
the dog, it keeps me constantly on the 
alert, and prevents my being surprised by 
a wild bird rising unexpectedly, and per- 
haps escaping unshot at. 


HAVE always found myself well repaid 

by treating my dogs like reasoning and 

reasonable beings. I cannot pretend to 
say to what extert their perceptive or ap- 
preciative faculties go, but I know that 
with animals of a high order I can appeal 
to them by exhibitions of feeling far more 
effectually than I can by severity. I never 
punish a dog fora blunder; the best will 
sometimes commit mistakes; and I have 
yet to see the broken dog that does not 
recognize his error as soon as I do myself. 
In such cases I simply say a word of 
warning quietly, yet gravely, as I would 
speak to a person, and I find that the dog 
goes off with an air of mortification which 
he does not lose till by careful work he 
finds and points his bird; then as he brings 
it dead to my hand his manner indicates 
clearly that he expects me to be pleased 
with him, an appeal that I never allow to 
pass ungratified by both a word of com- 
mendation and a look of approval. In a 
short time the dog learns to study my face, 
and respond to a smile or a frown with a 
joyous or dejected air, that betrays a men- 
tal condition working as effectually in my 
interest as the severest application of the 
whip reposing idly in my pocket. 

Finally I recommend all who desire per- 
fectly broken and easily controlled dogs to 
make companions of them. 





